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Destination Control Statement 


To make the security licensing pro- 
gram effective and to insure against 
the unauthorized diversion of U. S. 
origin commodities to communist-con- 
trolled areas, the Department of 
Commerce in 1951 instituted the des- 
tination control statement procedure. 
By this means the foreign parties in- 
volved in an export transaction are 
notified of the ultimate destination 
authorized by the U. S. Government 
and alerted to the prohibition against 
unauthorized diversion. The respon- 
sibility for such notification lies with 
exporters, freight forwarders, and ex- 
port carriers. 

In accordance with this procedure, 
set forth in section 379.10 of the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule, parties 
listed below must place either of two 
destination control statements on ex- 
port documents when the shipment is 
made under validated export license 
or when a Positive List commodity is 
shipped under a general license—such 
as GLV—to any destination, except 
a Positive List commodity shipped 
under General License GO directly to 
a Western Hemisphere country. This 
exception is inapplicable, if the Gen- 
eral License GO shipment is to be for- 
warded, transshipped, or reexported 
to the Western Hemisphere destina- 
tion through an intermediate point in 
Country Group R, and a destination 
control statement is required. 

The parties responsible for placing 
the destination control statement on 
the export documents are: 


®The exporter, who must place it 
on the commercial invoice and must 
either place or see that it is placed 
on the Shipper’s Export Declaration 
and bill of lading. 

©The freight forwarder, who must 
place it or see that it is placed on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration and bill 
of lading. 


eThe export carrier, including air- 
line, marine, railroad, truck, who 
must place it or see that it is placed on 
the bill of lading when the corre- 
sponding Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion bears the statement or when it 
is otherwise obvious to the issuing 
carrier that the shipment comes under 
the provisions of these regulations, 
for example, where the Shipper’s Ex- 


port Declaration bears a validated 
license number. 

The following statement must be 
used for general license and validated 
license shipments, except when re- 
export authority is specifically grant- 
ed by the terms of a validated license: 
“These commodities licensed by U. S. 
for ultimate destination (name of 
country). Diversion contrary to U. S. 
law prohibited.” 


The following alternative statement 
must be used when specific reexport 
authority is granted by the terms of 
a validated license: “These commodi- 
ties licensed by U.S. for ultimate des- 
tination (name of country), and for 
distribution or resale in (name of 
other approved countries as shown on 
validated license). Diversion con- 
trary to U.S. law prohibited.” 


The destination control statement 
procedure also requires that copies of 
the commercial invoice or bill of lad- 
ing be sent to specified foreign parties 
to the transaction. When a commer- 
cial invoice is issued containing the 
appropriate destination control state- 
ment, the exporter must promptly 
send copies of the invoice or the re- 
lated bill of lading to the ultimate 
consignee and purchaser named in the 
authenticated Shipper’s Export Dec- 
laration, the intermediate consignee, 
and any other person named in the 
invoice who is located in a foreign 
country. 


This article contains only the high- 
lights of the destination control regu- 
lations and serves to remind respon- 
sible parties of their obligations under 
these requirements. Complete regu- 
lations on this subject are contained 
in part 379 of the Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule. Constant vigilance in 
compliance with this regulation is 
urged on all exporters, freight for- 
warders, and carriers in view of its 
great importance in the export-con- 
rol program. 








Japan’s rice crop for 1955- 56 is 
placed at 30,000 million pounds of 
rough rice, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

This compares with the previous 
record of 29,111 million pounds har- 
vested in 1953. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from 


hensive economic and business date 


to details on export and import 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in + x 
own cities or localities 

33 Field Offices of the U. 8. eee 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the bugi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
hee N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


atlanta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &t. 
Bidg 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Se oa Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6, UL., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville * Fia., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8S. Broadway 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Fe vec] Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bidg. 

New Grieans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 

New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut 8t. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 "Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 N Lemme st. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bl 

Salt Lake City i, Utah, 222 S.W. Temp e St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg 

Seattle 4, Wash., S09 Pirst Ave. 


For local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 





Harold C. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Mexican Business Shows More Confidence 


The optimism apparent in Mexican business generally in the first half 
of 1955 continued throughout the third quarter and was strengthened 
by announcements that foreign-exchange reserves had reached a post- 
devaluation high on August 30 of US$305 million; and Mexico’s esti- 


mated foreign trade in 1955, based 
that of any peacetime year because of 
the greatly reduced excess of imports 
over exports. 

The economy’s growing stability also 
was indicated by the return of flight 
capital; by the new highs reached in 
June, and continued thereafter, in the 
extension of short- and long-term 
credits by private banks; and by the 
high level of stock-exchange trans- 
actions which, except for the 1 month 
preceding devaluation, in August 
reached the largest total of recent 
years. 

Greater confidence in business and 
financial circles, gradually increasing 
since the latter part of 1954, stemmed 
from a favorable assessment of the 
agricultural outlook, the excellent bal- 
ance-of-payments position, and the 
general economic situation. Although 
apprehension still existed—and there 
was some concern as to the effects of 
the September floods on the general 
economy—this confidence has been 
more apparent in recent months. 

In the third quarter many foreign 
firms—largely United States—opened 
or announced plans to open subsidi- 
aries in Mexico or join with Mexican 
capital in business and industrial 
ventures. According to Bank of Mexico 
statistics, new foreign investment in 
Mexico in the first half of 1955 in- 
creased approximately US$75.6 mil- 
lion over the like period of 1954. 


Hurricanes Damage Crops 


The greatest amount of damage 
from hurricanes which struck the 
Gulf of Mexico coast and the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula in the last half of Sep- 
tember and from floods which fol- 
lowed was reported in the Tampico 
and Chetumal areas. Although it was 
estimated that only 300,000 hectares 
—661,380 acres—of cropland were af- 
fected, the full extent of the damage 
and its overall effects on the coun- 
try’s economy as a whole have not 
been determined. 

The drought over most of the coun- 
try was broken in early July, and 
throughout the third quarter heavy 
rains fell, damaging crops in some 
areas, notably Sonora, and increasing 
transportation difficulties. The crops 
most seriously affected were corn, 
beans, cotton, and bananas. Income 
from cotton will be affected by the 
lowering of the grade rather than by 
a decrease in total production. 

Most of the irrigation dams were 
filled to overflowing, giving excellent 
Prospects next season for irrigated 
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on the first 7 months, would equal 





crops—such as wheat and cotton. The 
coffee crop will be about 13 percent 
below that of last season because of 
the drought. 

Increased agricultural production in 
1955 has aided greatly in reducing 
Mexico’s imports of foreign foodstuffs. 
In the first half of 1955, foodstuffs 
imports into Mexico amounted to only 
US$10.7 million, as compared with 
US$26.5 million and US$30 million in 
the corresponding period of 1954 and 
1953, respectively. Increased produc- 
tion of agricultural crops also aided 
exports, especially cotton and coffee. 
Export prices of coffee fell, but the 
increase in output more than com- 
pensated for the drop. 


Money Supply Higher 


Commercial and industrial activity 
remained at a good level in the third 
quarter, normally a slack season, de- 
spite heavy rains and constant inter- 
ruptions of transportation facilities. 
The Bank of Mexico statistics showed 
a new high of 9,650.2 million pesos in 
the money supply at the end of July, 
9.8 percent above the total 1954 high 
and 25 percent above that of July 
1954. There were indications that 
checking accounts continued to rise 
substantially through September, 
after the sharp rise in July to 4,- 
614.7 million pesos. Bills and coins in 
circulation, however, did not appear 
to increase appreciably. 

The increased money supply and 
activity in bank accounts stemmed 
largely from the successful tourist 
season and increased exports in July 
and August. Tourist entries to the 
interior in those months averaged 
about 63,500, as compared with an 
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average of 43,600 for the first half of 
1955. Income from tourism and border 
trade for the first half of 1955 aver- 
aged US$26.9 million a month, while 
in July—the only figures available 
for the third quarter—it was US$32.9 
million, the largest figure since the 
peso’s devaluation in April 1954. 
Living Cost Rises 


Living costs of the working class 
in Mexico City rose 15 percent be- 
tween January and August, when the 
index reached 577.6 (1939100). The 
increases of 2.4 and 4.1 percent im 
July and August, respectively, were 
particularly sharp. The Bank of Mexi- 
co has not released the wholesale- 
price index for Mexico City since June, 
but the Ministry of Economy’s re- 
vised index showed a rise of 3.3 per- 
cent in July and .7 percent in August, 
principally in foodstuffs. They af- 
fected particularly the wage earner 
and small farmer, who represent the 
majority of the population. 

Price controls of certain consumer 
goods were continued in the third 
quarter, and increases were kept to a 
minimum. The Bank of Mexico took 
measures to tighten credit controls 
and temper further credit expansion. 
These provided special regulations for 
new deposits in savings accounts and 
established certain limits on the di- 
rect and contingent liabilities of all 
deposit banks. 


Production Levels Increase 


Production in all branches of the 
textile industry remained at 
levels in the quarter, and inventories 
were low as the result of strong de- 
mand. Many annoyncements were 
made in the quarter of new industrial 
plants and commercial enterprises 
being established and of expansions 
being made in old ones. In September 
Sears Roebuck opened its third branch 
in Mexico City and its fourteenth in 
Mexico. Compania Fundidora de Fierro 
y Acero de Monterrey, Mexico’s largest 
steel mill, annnounced that it would 
invest US$16 million in a new plate, 
sheet, and strip mill. The Bank of 
Foreign Trade’s steel-production in- 
dex, which showed a monthly average 
of 166 for the first 5 months of the 
year, rose to 180 in June, dropped te 
177 in July, and reached a high of 193 
in August. 

Sulfur was the only mineral which 
showed any noticeable production in- 
crease in the third quarter. The capac- 
ity of 1 of the 3 sulfur plants in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec was doubled, 
another operated at near capacity, 
and the third planned to begin oper- 
ations in 3 months. 

In September, the long-pending gas 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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U. K. Acts To Halt Inflation; 
Sales, Profits Taxes Increased 


A number of proposals to restrain both public and private expendi- 
ture, thereby reducing inflationary pressures threatening the British 
economy, were announced by Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his supplementary budget on October 26. 

The main measures are: An increase in sales tax, rise in profits tax, 


and slowing down of Central and 
local government expenditures. 
In an attempt to curb demand for 
consumer goods, the budget increases 
sales taxes by 20 percent. These 
taxes are based on wholesale values 
and were assessed at rates of 25 per- 
cent for such items as clocks, carpets, 
and bicycles, 50 percent on automo- 
biles and household electrical equip- 
ment, and 75 percent for luxury goods 
including cosmetics and perfumes. 
Current rates are 30 percent, 60 per- 
cent, and 90 percent tespectively. 


In addition, kitchenware, tableware 
and other household goods which 
were excluded from the sales tax are 
subject to the 30-percent rate. The 
budget also abolishes the D-scheme 
which provided tax relief for some 
articles of clothing and footwear, tex- 
tiles, furs, and furniture. Although 
furs are charged with a 50-percent 
tax rate, other articles previously un- 
der the D-scheme are assessed at 5 
percent or 10 percent. The tax paid 
on silverware and cutglass also is 
reduced. 


Official estimates indicate these new 
tax rates will yield some £75 million 
a year, but only £15 million in this 
fiscal year which ends March 31, 1956. 
These changes are expected to cause 
a rise of less than 1 point in the cost- 
of-living index, which stood at 149 
on August 16, compared with 144 a 
year earlier (Jurfe 17, 1947—100). 


The profits tax rate is increased 
from 22.5 percent to 27.5 percent on 
distributed profits and apply to ac- 
counting periods beginning on or af- 
ter November 1. Taxes on undistrib- 
uted profits remain at 2.5 percent. 
The yield in the current year is ex- 
pected to be negligible but may reach 
£10 million in the coming year and 
eventually may reach £40 million a 
year. 


Housing Subsidy Curtailed 

Housing subsidies are directed as far 
as possible to slum clearance work and 
to homes and industrial facilities in 
new and expanded towns for the ex- 
cess population in the large congested 
cities. Subsidies for other housing are 
reduced substantially and eventually 
will be abolished. 

Subsidized housing in 1954 repre- 
sented a capital expenditure of £390 
million. House building continues at 
a high rate in Britain, and more than 
300,000 will be built this year. Nearly 
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2.5 million houses have been built 
since the end of World War II. 

Other capital expenditures by local 
authorities total well over £200 million 
a year, and the Chancellor asks that 
expenditures for 1956-57 not exceed 
last year’s. 

Local authorities are asked to try to 
obtain needed finance on their own 
credit, either in the stock market or in 
the mortgage market rather than to 
get it from the Public Works Loan 
Board as formerly. Moreover, inter- 
est rates on local authority loans 
from the Board will increase. They 
will reflect a rate based not on Gov- 
ernment credit but on the credit of 
local authorities of good standing in 
the market for loans of comparable 
periods. 

Other public authorities are asked 
to check both current and capital 
expenditure. The nationalized indus- 
tries are expected to postpone their 
least urgent investments, while vari- 
ous Government building projects are 
being discontinued or postponed. 

According to the Chancellor, major 
reductions in Central Government 
spending can come only from major 
policy changes, and the main possi- 
bilities of major economies do not lie 
in cutting back existing services but 
in restraining the development rate. 
The Chancellor makes no pronounce- 
ments about specific levels of future 


defense spending and agricultural 
subsidies. 
However, he states that defense 


commitments will be carried out with 
the utmost economy consistent with 
maintaining the efficiency of the 
services in a period of revolutionary 
changes in strategy and equipment. 
The same criterion of economy and 
efficiency is to be applied to agricul- 
tural subsidies. 

Other steps announced by the 
Chancellor include an increase in tele- 
phone rentals and in some parcel and 
letter rates. These changes are ex- 
pected to yield some £26 million a 
year. 

To promote savings, a new defense 
bond was expected to be available on 
November 1, carrying 4 percent inter- 
est compared with 3.5 percent pre- 
viously. In addition the limitation on 
the current issue’s holdings of Nation- 
al Savings Certificates is raised from 
£750 to £900. 

The Chancellor points out that ex- 
ports are rising and shipments to the 
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United States in particular are 

ing a most satisfactory trend. How. 
ever, domestic demand and spending 
are not only sapping the competitive 
power of Britain’s exports but are 
drawing in a larger volume of imports 
than the country can afford. 


Although many observers expected 
that the United Kingdom’s balance of 
payments for the first half of 1955 
would show a deficit, there was a small 
current account surplus of £17 
including U. S. defense aid of £33 
million. Corresponding figures for 
January-June 1954 were £165 million 
and £24 million, respectively. 


Import Value Rises 


This year’s decline in Britain’s pay- 
ments surplus reflects a sharp rise in 
the value of imports and a drop in 
earnings from invisibles. 

United Kingdom exports in the 
period January-June 1955 were some 
£107 million higher than a year ago, 
but imports increased oy £196 million. 
This import rise teflected for the most 
part the growing demand of Britain’s 
booming industries for raw materials. 
However, grain shipments also rose 
significantly to offset last year’s poor 
harvest, while increased coal imports 
were due to inadequate domestic 
production. 

United Kingdom net receipts from 
invisible trade, which includes such 


(Continued on Page 22) 





Imports Shift During 


Postwar Period 


Merchandise imports into the 
United States since 1923 have 
shown a strong but shifting re- 
lationship to the gross national 
product, an analysis by the Office 
of Business Economics, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, reveals. 

The total volume of merchan- 
dise imports has been more sta- 
ble in the past 10 years than in 
the prewar years 1923-37, but 
demands for raw materials and 
other major groups of imports 
have shifted widely in recent 
years, OBE finds. 

The analysis, entitled “Imports 
and Domestic Business,” covers 
the broad characteristics, chang- 
ing structure, and sensitivity of 
U. S. import demand from the 
early 20’s through the first half 
of 1955. It is contained in the 
November issue of OBE’s Survey 
of Current Business. 

The publication may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 30 cents a single copy 
or $3.25 on yearly subscription 
(foreign mailings, $4.25 a year). 
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Outlook Brighter for 
Trade With Indonesia 


Although Indonesia’s economy re- 
mains far from stable and foreign-ex- 
change supplies are limited, trade 
trends appear encouraging. 

The country has been undergoing a 
series of major political and economic 
developments, which have reduced 
economic activity to a relatively slow 
pace and which still condition any 
attempt to evaluate prospects of fu- 
ture trade with that country. 

However, the wait-and-see attitude, 
which had been adopted generally by 
jocal businessmen pending clearer 
pictures of the outcome of the coun- 
try’s first general election and of the 
implementation and prospective ef- 
fectiveness of the revised import pro- 
cedures introduced in September, was 
fast giving way to the trade com- 
munity’s return to normal function- 
ing. Importers in particular are ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the simpli- 
fied procedures and the quicker han- 
dling of import applications (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 26, p. 
12, for item on revision of import 
rules). 

In addition, Indonesia’s inflationary 
situation, which had been a most 
pressing problem in the first half of 
1955 following the change from a 
creeping to a spjralling trend in late 
1954 and early 1955, has become 
less acute since mid-June. The less 
speculative air about the economy is 
explained by psychological factors as 
well as by the Government’s taking 
practical measures. Agricultural pro- 
duction trends, though mixed, are 
favorable on the whole, and some of 
the earlier difficulties brought about 
by a serious breakdown of the State- 
controlled transportation and distri- 
bution apparatus have been largely 
brought under control. 


Trade Picks Up Again 


The favorable trend that originated 
in foreign trade, which began last 
June when both exports and imports 
rose substantially, is picking up again 
and leads to the belief that the set- 
backs suffered earlier in the year soon 
will be fully offset. The export recov- 
ery has received added support 
through the abolition or reduction of 
many export duties and by new ex- 
port premiums on weak commodities 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 21, 
p. 8). This is expected to have some 
effect in reducing Indonesian ex- 
change official’s excessive caution in 
accumulating foreign-exchange fe- 
serves at the expense of satisfying the 
country’s import requirements. 

Indonesia’s exports, including pe- 
troleum and products, in January- 
June 1955 were provisionally valued at 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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lrish Imports Increase Sharply; 
Exports Rise at Slower Rate 


Ireland’s trade balance deteriorated markedly in the first half of 
1955, compared with a year earlier, as imports rose by some £13 million 
and exports increased by £3.6 million. . 

Reflecting lower domestic grain supplies, as a result of last year’s 
poor crops and a reduction in acreage this year, Irish wheat and maize 


imports increased by £2.7 million and 
£1.8 million, respectively, in January- 
June 1955 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1954. The value of tea imports 
also increased, by £1.8 million, largely 
owing to rising world tea prices, al- 
though the volume imported to re- 
plenish stocks also rose. 

Purchases of unrefined sugar in- 
creased sharply to supplement the 
reduced beet-sugar crop, from £593,- 
666 in the first 6 months of 1954 to 
£1.3 million in January-June 1955. A 
marked upturn was shown in the 
value of a number of other imports, 
including iron and steel manufac- 
tures, motor-vehicle chassis, machin- 
ery, electrical goods, and fuel oils. 

The major rise in exports in the 
first half of 1955 was in live-cattle 
shipments, which were £5.8 million 
greater than in the first 6 months of 
1954. However, exports of foodstuffs 
of animal origin, mainly beef, bacon, 
and hams, were £4.9 million less. Ex- 
ports of chocolate crumb and of mis- 
cellaneous food articles were about 
the same as in the first half of 1954, 
a possible indication that the decline 
of these exports following British 
sugar derationing last year may have 
stopped and the position of these ex- 
port industries may be stabilizing. 


Dollar Balance Worsens 


Regionally, Ireland’s adverse trade 
balance with the dollar area increased 
drastically in the first 6 months of 
this year, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1954—because of 
the wheat, maize, and sugar imports— 
despite a 50-percent increase in ex- 
ports to dollar countries, from £1 mil- 
lion to £1.5 million. 

The Dollar Export Promotion 
Board’s annual report points out that 
Irish exports to dollar countries in 
each of the past few years have re- 
flected an expansion of short-term ex- 
ports to these markets. In 1951-52 it 
was beef and veal; in 1953, jute prod- 
ucts; 1954, pork; and in 1955, gvpsum 
products. Gypsum lath and wallboard 
are being produced in large quantities, 
and because of the current American 
shortage exports to the United States 
have risen significantly. 

The Export Board was set up by the 
Irish Government to promote the ex- 
pansion of Irish exports. Facilities 
offered by the Board include organiz- 
ing visits of U. S. buyers to Ireland, 
making contacts between potential 
U. S. customers and Irish exporters 





and manufacturers, and supplying de- 
tails of Irish goods available for ex- 
ports. Its New York office is located 
at Ireland House, 33 East 50th Street. 
Ireland’s import excess from the 
sterling area was reduced in Jan- 
uary-June 1955, compared with a year 
ago, the increase in the value of ex- 
ports to this area being slightly 
greater than the rise in the value of 
imports from. these countries. 


Impeart Excess From EPU Up 


The import excess from the Euro- 
pean Payments Union area was up 
about £1 million, owing to increased 
imports from Germany. Half of this 
sum represented equipment for the 
Electricity Supply Board’s new gen- 
erating stations under construction, 
and 25 percent was accounted for by 
a doubling of the imports of knock- 
down units for assembling in Volk. 
swagen automobiles, which have been 
quite successful in the Irish market. 

Trade with all other areas showed 
an increased adverse balance of about 
£2.3 million. The largest element in 
this figure was an importation of 
£987,000 worth of corn:from Rumania, 
most of the remainder being ac- 
counted for by newsprint from Fin- 
land, and cotton fabrics and toys 
from Japan. 

Estimates indicate that, because of 
increased imports, Ireland’s balance 
of payments for 1955 may show a de- 
ficit of some £13 million, compared 
with £5.5 million in 1954. ; 

It is believed that increases in im- 
ports and exports in the second half of 
1955 may be about equal. As a re- 
sult, and because of the pronounced 
rise in imports that occurred in Jan- 
uary-June of this year, Ireland’s ad- 
verse merchandise-trade balance for 
1955 may be £10 million greater than 
in 1954. 

However, Ireland’s net receipts from 
nonmerchandise trade may show a 
gain of about £3 million as fine sum- 
mer weather caused a sharp upturn in 
tourist earnings. Little change is ex- 
pected in receipts from other nonmer- 
chandise items such as shipping and 
profits —Emb., Dublin. 





Peru’s cotton exports for the 1954-55 
marketing year amounted to 281,000 
bales, or 9 percent less than exports 
of 308,000 bales for the comparable 
period of last year, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 
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Israel Discovers Oil; Foreign 
Trade Deficit Shows Increase 


Discovery of oil at Heletz in September overshadowed other devel- 
epments in the Israel economy in the third quarter. 

A private firm, Lapidot-Israel Oil Prospectors, struck a 7-foot section 
of oil-bearing sand near the Gaza strip, with sufficient gas pressure to 
raise the oil to the surface. Further drilling in the same hole uncovered 


an even larger oil-bearing stratum. 
Although the size of the strike and the 
feasibility of commercial development 
are not known, the discovery created 
a widespread feeling of optimism. 


The trade deficit increased in the 
first 8 months of the year; exports 
ehanged slightly and imports rose. 
Prices edged up, the volume of money 
and credit continued to expand, and 
civil-servant wages were raised. The 
Zionist General Council adopted meas- 
ures to finance an increased level of 
immigration from North Africa, which 
will require substantial additional rev- 
enue in the coming year. 


Inflationary Curbs Adopted 

Money and credit increased from 
1£348.5 million at the end of Decem- 
ber 1954 to 1£399.4 million, or a rise of 
almost 15 percent, at the end of June 
1955. The Ministry of Finance stated 
that this was due largely to the accel- 
erated rate of German restitution and 
compensation payments to individual 
Israelis—which average I£5 million 
monthly—and the election-campaign 
expenditures of I£16 million. Govern- 
ment expenditures for relief, building, 
and irrigation projects were greater in 
the second quarter. 


The law requires the Bank of Israel 
to prepare a report describing the 
causes of increase in the volume of 
money and credit and suggesting 
countermeasures if the means of pay- 
ment on a particular day exceeds by 
15 percent or more the total amount 
of means of payment at any time in 
the preceding 12 months. Although 
unofficial figures indicate further 
increases of money in circulation and 
bank deposits since June, the Bank 
of Israel stated in October that it was 
not preparing such a report, since the 
1$-percent figure had not been 
reached. 


Living Costs Steady 


Despite the relatively large increase 
in money in 1955, the cost-of-living in- 
dex, which stood at 231 at the end of 
August, increased only 3 points net 
since November 1954. There was some 
price pressure in the third quarter 
which apparently was not reflected 
wholly in the cost-of-living index. On 
August 1, therefore, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Ministers launched a four-point 
program to lessen inflationary pres- 
sures by providing subsidies for fruits 
and vegetables, withdrawing money 
from eirculation by taxes and other 
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revenues, increasing sales of imported 
food items through Government- 
sponsored companies, and implement- 
ing savings-encouragement schemes. 

The result of the subsidies was a 
2-point drop in the cost-of-living 
index for August. The drop was not 
enough to prevent’ cost-of-living 
allowance increases from September 
15 to the end of the third quarter. 

The Bank of Israel and the Treasury 
tightened credit restrictions by 
strengthening the rules for opening 
documentary credits for imports. The 
Government canceled the licenses of 
private scrip companies and inten- 
sified the sale of luxury items—refrig- 
erators, footstuffs, etc—at higher 
prices to absorb the additional pur- 
chasing power. The Government an- 
ticipates increased annual revenues 
of I£10 million from this source. 

Third-quarter developments indi- 
cate that the existing wage-restraint 
policy was untenable for practical and 
political reasons. The Government’s 
Guri Committee on civil-service sal- 
aries delayed its final report until 
after the elections. These delays pro- 
voked strikes of short duration by 
higher grade civil servants and the 
Hebrew University junior faculty. The 
Guri Committee proposed a system of 
bonuses and widened cost-of-living 
allowances for the higher grades, 
which would have had the effect of re- 
storing the salary differentials existing 
before the equalizing effect of stand- 
ard cost-of-living and family allow- 
ances of the past few years. The 
purpose was to provide relief to the 
higher grades without a _ technical 
violation of the Histadrut wage-re- 
traint policy. 

The Government’s final decision de- 
parted from the Guri recommenda- 
tions in two respects: Junior grades 
were given token increases, and sal- 
ary increases for higher grades were 
made in basic wages rather than in 
bonuses. This action made difficult a 
further effort to freeze basic wages 
generally. It appears that a general 
wage increase will be made in 1956, 
the amount of the increase to be set 
in the 1956 wage-policy discussions. 


Price Rise Small 


Price increases as reflected in the 
cost-of-living index were small, de- 
spite more money in circulation in 
the first 9 months of 1955. 

Success in domestic financing in- 


a 


dicated a surplus of funds in the 
hands of the public when an I£10-mj. 
lion issue of 642-percent debentures 
floated by the Palestine Electric Go, 
in August was absorbed immedia 

The principal feature of this bond sale 
was that the face value of redemption 
is tied to dollars or to the cost-of. 
living index—at subscriber’s option— 
providing an adequate safeguard 
against inflation. Another sale by the 
Government of 10,000 dunams of cit- 
rus groves on an installment bagig 
was oversubscribed the first day. 


Imports Increase 
Use of excessive funds to absorb the 
increased industrial production wag 
probably the basic reason for the faijl- 
ure of exports to rise significantly in 
1955. Lucrative home markets kept 


producers from seeking foreign mar- 
kets. 


Imports in the first 8 months of 
1955 totaled $218 million, compared 
with $203 million in the like period of 
1954. Exports remained about the 
same as in 1954, although foreign- 
exchange receipts from citrus were 
$3.4 million less, indicative of some 
increase in industrial exports. 


The incredsed imports reflect quan- 
tities of agricultural products from the 
United States under Public Law 480, 
for stocks and not for consumption, 
and increased capital goods under the 
Reparations Agreement. The capital 
imports, however, will apparently con- 
tinue to be absorbed by industries 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Export-Import Workshop 
Held in Toledo 


The Export-Import Workshop 
with the general theme of World 
Trade is Worthwhile was held 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio, on October 25, 
under the sponsorship of the To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce. The 
meeting was designed primarily 
for firms not already engaged in 
world trade. 

The workshop’s morning ses- 
sion featured a film, Introduction 
to Foreign Trade, followed by an 
address on World Trade. Is 
Worthwhile. Other topics were 
discussed at the morning ses- 
sion, followed by a question-and- 
answer period. 

The subject of the luncheon 
address was Your Port Authority 
Aims for a Greater World Port, 
and the afternoon session con- 
cluded with a resume of the 
day’s discussions. 

The sponsors state that the 
workshop may become an annual 
event. 
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jsrael Discovers .. . 
(Continued from Page 6) 


producing primarily for the home 
market and not for export. 

The four-point program is designed 
to cope with this condition by divert- 
ing consumption expenditures into 
savings and investment. 


As long as the formation of a new 

yernment was delayed, major policy 
changes were not expected. The signs 
of a direct assault on the problem of 
increasing exports and rationalizing 
industrial investment nevertheless 
were present. The head of the Eco- 
nomic Division of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs recently published an 
article analyzing the problem and 
pointing out the need for a greater 
mobilization of resources and a sys- 
tematic investment program to solve 
the long-run balance-of-payments 
problem. A special office was estab- 
lished in the Ministry of Finance to 
systematize and increase industrial in- 
yestment for export and to coordinate 
existing industry in an export drive. 

In the third quarter, the Histadrut 
announced its own investment plan 
for the next several years with a 
program calling for a total investment 
of 1£250 million and envisaging the 
erection of a diesel-engine plant, a 
completely integrated iron industry, 
copper-ore extraction, expansion in 
chemicals, a plant for lubricating oils, 
and others. The plants would be 
mainly heavy or basic industries, and 
would be financed mainly under rep- 
arations. 


Tourist Program Reorganized 

Another move to step up foreign- 
currency earnings was the Govern- 
ment reorganization of the entire tour- 
ist-development program, transfer- 
ring responsibilities from a number of 
different ministries and establishing 
a semiofficial corporation under the 
direction of the Director-General of 
the Prime Minister’s office. 

The Zionist General Council, con- 
cluding its sessions in Jerusalem at 
the end of August, included as an in- 
tegral part of its program a plan for 
the immigration of 45,000 persons 
from North Africa in the year which 
began October 1, 1955. It is estimated 
that the cost of financing in the initial 
year will total some I£75 million, the 
amounts for two or three succeeding 
years decreasing until the immigrants 
have been absorbed into the country’s 
economy. Additional immigration in 
future years will require comparable 
amounts. 

The Yarkon-Negev pipeline was 
opened in early July to provide water 
to a larger area in the South, par- 
ticularly in the coastal plain. This 
will enable more intensive agricul- 
tural settlement in the southern area 
in the long run, but the principal 
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Jewish Agency settlement area, Lach- 
ish, will not benefit until a second 
pipeline is completed. + 


Part of the price pressure in the 
economy was the third-quarter short- 
age of fruits and vegetables. This 
shortage is partly the result of cut- 
backs in planting of fruit and vege- 
table crops after the market gluts 
last year. Citrus-crop estimates in- 
dicate a much larger crop than last 
year—approximately 11 million to 11.5 
million crates. 


This is the first major production 
year for cotton, with a crop estimated 
at over 10,000 bales. Cotton picking 
provided work for about 3,000 per- 
sons over a 3-month period and, with 
peanut picking, has been a big factor 
in reducing unemployment of un- 
skilled labor throughout the country. 
—Emb., Tel Aviv. 





Mexican Business... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


contract was signed between Petro- 
leos Mexicanos and the Texas East- 
ern Co. It is for 20 years and pro- 
vides for the sale of a minimum of 
100 million and a maximum of 200 
million cubic feet of gas per day at 
an initial price of 14.2 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. This will provide from 
US$5 to US$10 million additional for- 
eign exchange annually to Mexico, 
and will enable Petroleos Mexicanos 
to finance several essential and much- 
need petroleum facilities. 


Activity in the construction indus- 
try was satisfactory in the quarter, 
considering the seasonal lull, but was 
expected to improve when the new 
industrial and utility projects planned 
get started and reconstruction is 
begun in the flood-damaged areas. 


Foreign Trade Improves 


Mexico’s foreign trade for the first" 


7 months of 1955—latest figures avail- 
able—published in the Bank of Mexi- 
co’s balance-of-payments statement, 
shows Mexico’s exports as US$433.8 
million, as against US$328.2 million in 
the comparable period of 1954, or an 
increase of 32.2 percent in the 1955 
period. The import increase .in the 
January-July 1955 period over the 
corresponding period of 1954 was only 
7.2 percent—to US$498.9 million in 
1955 from US$465.5 million in 1954. 
—Emb., Mexico City. 





Outlook Brighter .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


4,659 million rupiah (11.40 rupiah— 
US$1) and imports had a value of 
3,076 million rupiah. Excluding petro- 
leum, exports amounted to 3,105 mil- 
lion rupiah and imports, 2,881 million, 
giving Indonesia an export balance of 
224 million rupiah for the first 6 
months of 1955, as compared with the 
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export balance of some 480 million 
rupiah in 1954. The composition of 
trade changed slightly; leading im- 
port items continued to be textiles, 
food products, machinery, and appli- 
ances and export commodities, rub- 
ber, petroleum, tin, and raw food 
products. 

A significant slump in trade with 
Japan resulted from that country’s 
restrictive trade policy toward In- 
donesia—instituted to prevent con- 
tinued excess of exports to Indonesia 
which would further increase Indo- 
nesia’s debt incurred by the substan- 
tial trade deficit. This allowed the 
United States to recapture by a very 
narrow margin in this period the 
position as Indonesia’s principal sup- 
plier which it had relinquished to 
Japan in 1954. The Netherlands con- 
tinued to occupy third place as sup- 
plier, while Singapore, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States, in that 
order, remained Indonesia’s best cus- 
tomers. 


World Prices May Help 

It is expected generally that favor- 
able world-market prices and the 
various domestic reforms will help 
both imports and exports to continue 
to expand, and that increased imports 
of foodstuffs, textiles, and machinery 
will more than erase the decline felt 
in these lines in the past year. This 
probably will assist all along the line 
in relieving business stagnation and 
strong internal pressures for goods. 
Selective import controls are expected 
to remain in the sector of luxury-type 
consumer goods. 


Insofar as prospects for increased 
U. 8S. trade participation are con- 
cerned, although the general outlook 
is good, several factors suggest the 
possibility of some minor changes in 
the channeling of Indonesian trade. 
Statistics for the first half of 1955 
indicate a substantial increase in trade 
with several Eastern European coun- 
tries, particularly Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Rumania, as the result of 
more effective implementation of bi- 
lateral trade agreements. This could 
mean additional competition for 
American suppliers, especially since 
the latter may find themselves at an 
increasing disadvantage in offering 
attrattive credit terms vis-a-vis terms 
offered by suppliers operating in 
State-trading countries. 

Also, communist China is being con- 
sidered more and more a potential 
competitor of Japan and the United 
States in Indonesia’s textile market. 
Despite such elements of possible ad- 
ditional competition, however, there 
appears to be no overriding factor 
working against the United States 
maintaining its customary share of 
Indonesia’s trade in the foreseeable 
future. 
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Bolivia Establishes New Petroleum Code 


Conditions under which private foreign capital may participate in 
the-development of Bolivia’s petroleum resources are set forth in a new 


Bolivian petroleum code signed by the President on October 26 
The position which Yacimientos Petroliferos 


(YPFB), 
this de velopment also is defined in the 
code. 

The text of the new code, which is 
embodied in a Supreme decree, was 
published in La Nacion, the adminis- 
tration newspaper, the day following 
the President’s signature. Within 90 
days of publication supplementary 
regulations will be issued, and 30 days 
thereafter the code will go into effect. 

Acceptance of applications for re- 
connaissance permits began on No- 
vember 10. 


For purposes of the code the coun- 
try is divided into four zones: 

eThe Camiri and other producing 
fields, together with some surround- 
ing territory, are designated as the 
YPFB zone. 

eZone 1 is a comparatively narrow 
strip running eastward from the 
mountain barrier with the city of 
Santa Cruz in the center. 


eZone 2 embraces the central-west- 
ern section of Bolivia comprising the 
northern part of the Altiplano with 
its cities of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and a part of the Beni. 


eZone 3 contains the remainder of 
the country and is subdivided into 
three parts—the northern tip of Bo- 
livia, the northeastern jungle area 
east of Trinidad, and the southwest- 
ern mountain area in which lie Potosi 
and Sucre. 


As long as existing agreements con- 
cerning the joint Bolivian-Brazilian 
concession remain in effect the area 
covered by that concession and fall- 
ing within the YPFB zone and zone 1 
is excluded from both those zones. 


Concessions Defined 


The Bolivian Directorate General of 
Petroleum (Direccion General de 
Petroleo) will issue 1-year permits for 
surface exploration subject to pre- 
scribed limitations. Holders of such 
permits may not drill for petroleum. 

In addition, four kinds of petroleum 
concessions are provided for: An ex- 
ploration concession, which carries 
with it an inherent right to exploit a 
part of the original exploratory area; 
exploitation concession; refinery con- 
cession; and petroleum transportation 
concession. 

Individual exploration concessions 
are limited to 150,000 hectares in zone 
1; 400,000 hectares in zone 2; and 750,- 
000 in zone 3 (1 hectare—2.471 acres) 
Exploitation concessions are limited 
to 75,000 hectares, 200,000 hectares, 
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Fiseales Bolivianos 


the Bolivian Government petroleum agency, _ will occupy in 
£ 





and 375,000 hectares in the three 
zones respectively. Although more 
than one concession may be taken 
out in the same zone, the total held 
by any concessionaire may not ex- 
ceed 500,000 hectares in zone 1, 1.5 
million hectares in zone 2, and 3 mil- 
lion in zone 3. An exploration conces- 
sion can be for no less than 5,000 
hectares, and for exploitation a con- 
cession will not be issued for less 
than 1,000 hectares. 

Applicants for concessions must 
demonstrate their financial and 
technical capacity and for explora- 
tion and exploitation concessions 
must deposit guaranties in U. S. 
dollars at rates of $0.20, $0.10, and 
$0.05 a hectare in zones 1, 2, and 3, 
respectively 


Exploration Rights Limited 


A concessionaire will retain the 
right to exploit the area granted him 
for 40 years. Exploration rights on a 
concession, however, are limited to 
4 years in zone 1, 4 years and one 
2-year extension in zone 2, and 6 
years and two 2-year extensions in 
zone 3. 


Exploration concessions in zones 1, 
2, and 3 bear an annual minimum 
charge of $0.80, $0.50, and $0.20 a 
hectare, respectively, and charges will 
be increased 30 percent over these 
rates for each year of the period for 
which extension is granted. Explora- 
tion work must begin within 6 months 
after a concession is granted. 


Areas eventually chosen for ex- 
ploitation cannot exceed one-half of 
the total area originally granted for 
exploration. The remainder of the 
concession reverts to the State and 
the guaranty deposit on it is returned 
to the depositor. 

Concessionaires may construct such 
buildings, communications, transport, 
and other facilities as they may re- 
quire. 

Concessions may be renounced in 
whole or in part at any time pro- 
vided the concessionaire has met all 
his obligations. 

During the first 7 years of a 
concession the concessionaire must 
drill one or more wells at least 5,000 
meters deep on each 100,000 hectares 
of the area he holds. In the following 
8 years, he must drill two or more 
wells at least 10,000 meters deep on 
every 20,000 hectares. 

A concessionaire’s right of refining 


and transporting his petroleum is ex- 
plained in the code, which reserves 
for YPFB the refining and distribution 
of products for domestic consumption. 

Exploration and exploitation taxes, 
graduated according to zone, are set 
forth. In addition an 11-percent roy- 
alty on all materials extracted is re- 
served by the State. Finally, a 30- 
percent tax on profits is fixed. 

Royalty payments in zones 2 and 3 
may be lowered to 7% percent for 
a period not to exceed 15 years if such 
action should prove to be in the na- 
tional interest. 

In determining the net amount on 
which the 30-percent income tax is 
to be imposed, the concessionaire may 
deduct not only his legitimate ex- 
penses from his gross receipts but 
also 27 percent of the gross value of 
his product as a depletion factor, pro- 
vided the depletion allowance . does 
not exceed 50 percent of the net profit. 

Inyestments may be amortized at 
an annual rate of not more than 20 
percent. 

If the net profit exceeds total taxes 
exacted, the surplus profit will be sub- 
ject to a further tax of 50 percent. 
However, a concessionaire whose net 
profit after deducting the 30-percent 
income tax does not exceed 10 percent 
of his unamortized capital invest- 
ment will not be subject to the 50- 
percent exaction on his surplus profit. 
Net profits greater than 10 percent 
but less than 15 percent will pay the 
50-percent tax on only one-half of 
the surplus. 

Exports are to be free of all exac- 
tions, as are imports of all supplies 
and equipment. Construction of build- 
ings and other installations also will 
be free of all domestic taxes. 

The concessionaire is subject to no 
exchange limitations. He is subject 
only to the tax structure set up in the 
code and is otherwise exempt from 
taxes of whatever nature. Apart from 
the exploration tax, the sum of all 
other taxes is not to exceed in any 
year 50 percent of the concessionaire’s 
net profit for that year. Should the 
total of these taxes be greater, the 
excess will be regarded as advance 
payment against future taxes. 


Administrative Rules Fixed 


Certain technical, safety, and ad- 
ministrative standards are fixed. 
Thirty percent of supervisory posi- 
tions and 85 percent of other positions 
must be filled by Bolivian personnel 
if available. Existing labor legislation 
will be applicable. 

Rights and obligations concerning 
the use of Government-owned land, 
as well as requirements for obtaining 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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—————— 


India Extends Loan To 
Burma, Cancels Debt 


India, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Burma, on October 17 extend- 
ed a loan of 200 million rupees to that 
country (1 rupee=—approximately 
US$0.21). 

India also has written off the bal- 
ance of Burma’s separation debt as 
financial assistance to that country 
under the Colombo Plan. 

The loan may be converted by Bur- 
ma into sterling and therefore can be 
utilized for purchases from any coun- 
try in the sterling area. Inasmuch as 
at least 50 percent of the loan will be 
utilized to purchase Indian commodi- 
ties and a part is repayable by 1961, 
it is believed that the loan will not 
have an adverse effect on India’s for- 
eign-exchange resources for the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan. 

The loan was sought by Burma be- 
cause of a decline in its foreign- 
exchange reserves owing to difficulties 
in selling rice abroad. 

Originally, in September, the Gov- 
ernment of India proposed a loan 
of 100 million rupees convertible into 
sterling and a credit of an additional 
100 million rupees to finance Burma’s 
normal purchases from India. The 
final 200-million-rupee loan will bear 
interest at 4 percent, and the princi- 
pal is repayable in half yearly install- 
ments of 25 million rupees beginning 
in March 1959. 


Burma To Buy Indian Goods 


More than 50 percent of the loan 
will be used to purchase Indian com- 
modities, such as textiles, coal, pea- 
nut oil, and dried prawns, the Burmese 
Minister for Trade stated. He added 
that Indo-Burmese trade has de- 
clined significantly and that unless 
India purchases Burmese rice, it will 
be difficult to increase trade between 
the countries. He said that the ques- 
tion of India’s importing rice from 
Burma will be taken up in about 2 
months, when Burma will be in a posi- 
tion to determine the price of the next 
rice crop. 


The Government of India in April 
1954 agreed to reduce the capital sum 
due on Burma’s separation debt to an 
interest-free sum of 200 million rupees. 
This agreement reportedly resulted 
in the writing off of about 200 million 
rupees of the principal sum and 170 
million rupees of the interest. Of the 
remaining outstanding debt of 200 
million rupees, 156 miliion were de- 
ducted in payment for rice purchased 
by India from Burma in 1954, and 
the balance now has been canceled. 
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Colombia Further Revises Rules — 
Governing Imports and Exchange 


Colombia has issued new regulations further revising its import and 


exchange system. 


The measures, taken under four Office of Exchange Registry decrees 
dated October 21, are designed to protect the Colombian economy and 
in general to improve the financial structure, the Ministry of Finance 


explained. It estimates that they will 
ease demand on the Bank of the Re- 
public, or Central Bank, by approxi- 
mately $160 million a year. 

Under* new decree No. 2791, foreign 
exchange derived from export of ba- 
nanas or from payment of insurance 
claims can be negotiated at the free- 
market rate. This permits recipients 
of such foreign exchange to receive 
the equivalent of 4.05 pesos to the 
dollar, the free rate on November 9, 
as compared with the official rate of 
2.50 pesos to the dollar, at which ex- 
change from such sources formerly 
was surrendered. 

The Bank of the Republic will sell 
foreign exchange ai the official rate 
of 2.50 pesos to the dollar only for the 
following purposes: 


ePayment for imports of merchan- 
dise included in the preferential and 
group I categories at f.o.b. value at 
port of embarkation plus consular 
fees and forwarder’s commissions. 


ePayment for National Government 
services, such as of diplomatic and 
consular expenses or expenses of Gov- 
ernment offices abroad, of special mis- 
sions and technical services, and of 
the press. 


ePayment for the servicing of na- 
tional, departmental, or municipal 
debts abroad. 

eReimbursement of capital and div- 
idends which are registered and are 
entitled to the privilege of such re- 
imbursement in accordance with ex- 
isting legislation. 

eRemittances abroad for students 
and people requiring medical atten- 
tion in accordance with existing regu- 
lations. . 

All other payments must be nego- 
tiated at the free-market rate, which 
in effect raises these costs by about 
70 percent. Applications for foreign 
exchange presented and received by 
the Office of Exchange Registry be- 
fore October 21, however, will be au- 
thorized in accordance with former 
regulations. 

Also, the 40-percent tax is abolighed 
on charges for international passen- 
ger and baggage services, which for- 
merly was levied under a decree of 
April 14, 1955. The tax is to be col- 
lected, however, on exchange applica- 
tions presented before the date of the 
new regulation, as such charges will 
be paid with official exchange sold 
by the Bank of the Republic. 

Under decree No. 2794, silver, Co- 





lombian tariff item No. 684, imported 
by the Bank of the Republic for coin- 
age or for sale to manufacturers for 
processing within the country is to 
remain in the group I list of imports 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 21, 
1955, p. 9). All other silver imports 
are moved to the group II category 
and thus must be imported with free 
exchange and subjected to a 30-per- 
cent exchange stamp tax. a 


Imports of cattle, tariff item No. 3, 
will remain in the group I list of im- 
ports, under the provisions of decree 
No. 2795, only when prior authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Caja Credito Agrario has been 
obtained. All other cattle imports are 
moved to group II, which requires 
free exchange plus a 30-percent ex- 
change stamp tax. Group I imports 
may be negotiated at the official rate 
and are subject to a 10-percent ex- 
change stamp tax. 


Twenty-four tariff items formerly 
classified under group I are trans- 
ferred, by decree No. 2797, to the group 
II category (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Mar. 21, 1955, p. 9). This transfer 
in effect considerably increases the 
cost of importing these items, as group 
I imports are permitted official ex- 
change, 2.50 pesos to the’ dollar, and 
are subject to a 10-percent exchange 
stamp tax, whereas group II imports 
must use free exchange, 4.05 pesos to 
the dollar on November 9, and pay an 
exchange stamp tax of 30 percent of 
the value of the shipment. 

Items transferred to the group II 
category, and their Colombian tariff 
numbers, are the following: 


1. Horses: (a) Foals; (b) stallions; (c) geld- 
ings and mares; (d) horses for slaugh' iter. 
183. Marble, alabaster, and serpentine, also 


if sawn in blocks or slabs, unworked or simply 
rough-hewn. 


373. Pipes and tubes of unhardened rubber: 
: , SS with textile materials or metals; 
others 


657. Fixed appliances for sanitary or hygienic 
purposes, of ceramic materials. 
666. Sheet glass, drawn or blown, unworked 


(window glass): (a) Uncolored; (b) colored or 
flashed. 


725. Gauze, netting, and trellis, of iron or 
steel wire; expanded metal of sheet iron or 
sheet steel: 


(a) Wire gauze: 2, Other than tubular. 

(b) Netting and trellis: 1, With mesh of 
less than 3 millimeters; 2, others. 

(c) Expanded metal. 


727. Tacks, nails, cramps, and hooks, of iron, 
steel, or malleable cast iron: (a) Of iron or 
steel wire, not forged; (b) nails for shoeing 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Deadline Set for Austria Claims 


Americans claiming property in 
Austria which has not been returned 
to them and qualifying as United 
Nation nationals under article 25 of 
the Austrian State Treaty should 
apply directly to the Austrian Federal 
Ministry of Finance, Himmelpfort- 
gasse 8, Vienna I, on or before July 
26, 1956, the last day for filing such 
claims. 

Article 25 of the Austrian State 
Treaty, signed on May 15, 1955, and 
in force on July 27, concerns the 
restoration by the United Nations and 
their nationals of property, rights, 
and interests in Austria as they 
existed at the time hostilities began 
between Germany and the United Na- 
tion concerned. 

For most types of American claims 
falling under the treaty’s relevant 
clauses, the Austrian Restitution Laws 
probably are applicable. These laws 
were enacted by the Austrian Govern- 
ment between 1946 and 1949 to enable 
persons who were deprived or forced 
to dispose of their property during the 
German occupation to recover the 
property in judicial proceedings. 

The time limit set for institution of 
proceedings under these restitution 
laws generally expired on June 30, 
1954. If, however, property was under 
public administration on June 30, 1952, 
or if proceedings could not be insti- 
tuted by reason of “conditions exist- 
ing outside of Austrian law,” the time 
limit under the first, second, third, 
and fifth restitution laws was ex- 
tended to December 31, 1955. Exten- 
sion of the time limit in such cases 
to July 26, 1956, is contemplated. How- 
ever, reliance should not be placed on 
this possible extension and such claims 
should be filed before December 31, 
1955. 

Recovery Limited 

Recovery under the restitution laws 
now in effect in Austria is limited to 
identifiable property still in existence. 
Proceedings are formal and are begun 
by the filing of a petition or complaint 
with the Finanzlandesdirektion (State 
Finance Office) in which the property 
is located, or with the Rueckstellungs- 
kommission (Restitution Commission) 
of the district in which the present 
owner of the property resides. 

It is suggested that claimants who 
wish to file claims under the restitu- 
tion laws should consider obtaining 
Austrian legal advice to ensure that 
their claims are correctly filed and 
processed with the appropriate resti- 
tution authority. 

Article 26 of the treaty provides 
that if return or restoration of prop- 
erty is impossible, compensation should 
be granted for losses incurred by 
reason of measures of sequestration, 
confiscation, or control, to the same 
extent as is, or may be, granted Aus- 
trian nationals for war damages. 


Austrian legislation presently in 
effect does not provide for such com- 
pensation and no indemnification is 
granted to Austrian nationals for war 
damage other than certain assistance 
given under the Austrian Housing Re- 
construction Law. 

Article 26 of the treaty, paragraph 
2, provides that after January 26, 1956, 
all heirless or unclaimed property 
belonging to persons or groups which 
were the object of racial, religious, or 
other national socialist persecution 
will be transferred to special organi- 
zations to be created pursuant to the 
State treaty, and is to be used for the 
relief and rehabilitation of victims of 
persecution by the Axis Powers. 

The Austrian Government probably 
will enact legislation implementing 
this provision of the treaty after Jan- 
uary 26, 1956. 

An English language text of the 
treaty is contained in U. S. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, June 6, 1955, 
vol. XXXII, No. 832, publication No. 
5882, which may be obtained for 20 
cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A summary of the Restitutions Laws 
is available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the American Embassy, 
Boltzmangasse 16, Vienna IX, Austria. 





Pakistan Forms Plan 
To Promote Exports 


A new and expanded plan for pro- 
motion of exports became effective 
in Pakistan on October 25 and will be 
continued through September 1956. 

Two categories of exportable com- 
modities are listed. 

Exporters of any of 67 primary com- 
modities are entitled to receive .im- 
port licenses to a value of 15 percent 
of their foreign-exchange earnings, 
which will permit them to import any 
of 46 specified items, all of which are 
in demand in the country. 

Exporters of any of 53 manufac- 
tured goods may receive import 
licenses to a value of 25 percent of 
their foreign-exchange earnings, with 
which they may import transporta- 
tion equipment, machinery, raw ma- 
terials, and packing materials required 
in the manufacture of goods for ex- 
port. 

The new plan, which replaces an 
earlier plan in effect from June 1954 
through September 1955, is designed 
especially to promote export of manu- 
factured goods. In a separate move to 
accomplish this purpose, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has announced a 
rebate of duty on raw materials im- 
ported by any industry for use in the 
manufacture of export goods. 


ee | 


FranceReduces Scope 
Of Compensatory Tax 


France has reduced the scope of its 
special compensatory tax on imports. 

The tax is eliminated on commodi- 
ties included under about 91 Freneh 
tariff classifications or subclassificg- 
tions and reduced on commodities in- 
cluded in approximately 260 other 
classifications or subclassifications, 

Among commodities on which the 
tax is discontinued are leather and 
skins, shoes, plastic materials, certain 
chemicals, and unspecified winches 
and capstans for tilling. 

Commodities benefiting by the tax 
reductions include paper and card- 
board, special steels, and other metal- 
lurgical products. 

The former rate of 15 percent ad 
valorem is now reduced to 11 percent 
on vulcanized fiber, carburetors and 
parts other than for aviation, certain 
glassmaking machinery, and genera- 
tor and motor parts weighing more 
than 66 pounds per unit. 

The special compensatory tax was 
established in April 1954 simultane- 
ously with French measures liberaliz- 
ing restrictions on imports from coun- 
tries participating in the European 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion. Its purpose was to cushion the 
impact on French industry of the dis- 
parity between French and foreign 
prices. In January 1955 the tax was 
declared to be in violation of the ar- 
ticles of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and France was 
called upon to withdraw it at the 
earliest possible date and meanwhile 
to reduce its scope. 

The new measures reducing the 
scope of the tax, taken under orders 
published on October 27 and 29, are in 
partial implementation of France’s 
commitment in GATT (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 24, 1954, p. 10, and 
Feb. 21, 1955, p. 6).—Emb., Paris. 
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Colombia Further .. . 
(Continued from Page 9) 


animals; (Cc) forged or stamped nails; (d) 
decorative or ornamental nails; (e) others. 

734. Fittings or metal work, n. e. s. 1., of cast 
jron, iron, steel, or malleable cast iron, for 
furniture, doors, windows, Venetian shutters, 
doach work, saddlery, trunks, chests, and other 
similar articles: (a) Simply worked; (b) pol- 
ished, painted, varnished, lacquered, enameled, 
coated, or plated with other base metals; 
(c) with parts made of other base metals or 
of nonmetallic materials. 


735. Stoves, room heating stoves, kitchen 
ranges and cookers, heated by any system 
except electricity, and parts thereof, of iron, 
cast iron, steel, or malleable cast iron: (a) 
Entirely of cast iron; (b) others. 

906. Razors and blades therefor: (b) Blades 
for safety razors, also if unfinished; (c) other 
razors and their blades, also if unfinished, 
exclusive of safety razors. 

820. Steam boilers (steam generators); econo- 
mizers (heaters); superheaters; steam accumu- 
lators: (a) Multitubular boilers; (b) tubular 
and semitubular boilers; (c) other boilers; 
(d) economizers (heaters), superheaters, steam 
accumulators. 


823. Explosion and internal combustion en- 
nes: 
(a) Engines for motor vehicles, motorcycles 
and cycles, for aircraft and watercraft; also 
components and detached parts thereof, even 
in the rough: 1, For motorcycles and cycles, 
also components and detached parts thereof; 
2, for motor vehicles, also components and 
detached parts thereof; 3, for aircraft and 
watercraft, also components and detached 
thereof. 

(b) Others. 

833. Machinery and apparatus for handling, 
transporting, lifting, loading, unloading, ex- 
tracting, and excavating. 


838. Apparatus for heating: (a) Apparatus 
for making coffee, and hot-water heaters for 
domestic use; (b) Others. 

840. Machines and apparatus for treating 
(sorting, washing, mixing, crushing, bruising, 
molding, etc.) earths, stones, ores, mineral 
fuels, bones, and similar hard materials. 

844. Machines and apparatus for the prep- 
aration of textile materials, for spinning and 
twisting; winding machines: 

(a) Machines and apparatus for the prep- 
aration of textile materials. 

(b) Spinning and twisting looms: 1, Spinning 
looms; 2, twisting looms. 

(c) Winding machines. 


845. Weaving looms, looms for making tulle, 
lace, knitted items, embroidery and passe- 


menterie; accessory apparatus; and machines 
for weaving: 
(a) Weaving looms 


(b) Looms for knit goods and machinery 
for making sweaters 

(c) Looms for making tulle, lace, embroid- 
ery, and passementerie 

(d) Accessory apparatus and machines for 
weaving 


846. Machines and apparatus for dressing 
and finishing thread, fabrics, and manufac- 
tures of such materials, n. e. s. 1.: 

(a) Machines and apparatus for washing, 
bleaching, dyeing, or cleaning: 2, Other than 
household washing machines. 

(b) Machines for printing textiles and other 
similar printing machines 

(c) Others 

849. Machines f 


r packing goods or for open- 


ing, washing, filling, closing, labeling, or 
capsuling bottles, casks, and other recipients. 

850. Weighing apparatus, exclusive of pre- 
Cision balances: (a) Automatic weighing ap- 
paratus except spring or counterpoise balances; 
(b) Fixed weighing machines; (c) Others. 

854. Machines, mechanical apparatus, and 
appliances, n. e. s. i.: (b) Other than machines 
and mechanical apparatus for domestic use 
Weighing 10 kilograms or less 

873. Insulated cables and wire for electricity: 

(a) With lead covering or armored with 
Other : tals 

(b) Others: 1, Insulated by means of rubber 
or similar material; 2, insulated by means of 
Natural or artificial silk; 3, insulated by means 
of varnish (enameled wire); 4, insulated by 
Means of other materials; 5, cut to specified 
lengths and provided with connecting plugs. 

890. Automobiles with bodies, or complete: 
(a) Touring or sport cars other than those 
intended for public conveyance of passengers, 
each weighing: 1, Up to 1,650 net kilograms, 
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Amended Venezuelan Code Permits Limited 
Liability Companies To Be Established 


Venezuela for the first time has 
provided for establishment in the 
country of limited liability companies 
(companias de responsabilidad limi- 
tada), in addition to corporations 
(companias anonimas). 

This was accomplished, along with 
a series of other changes, by enact- 
ment of a law amending the Venezu- 
elan Code of Commerce dated July 23, 


1955, and published in an extraordi- - 


nary edition of the Official Gazette of 
October 17. For the most part the 
provisions for establishment of limited 
liability companies are contained in a 
series of articles now numbered in the 
code as articles 312 to 336. 

Such companies cannot be estab- 
lished with a capital of less than 
20,000 bolivares or more than 2 million 
bolivares (1 bolivar — US$0.30). The 
capital must be divided into “partici- 
pation quotas” of equal amounts, in 
units of 1,000 bolivares or multiples 
thereof, and such quotas may not be 
represented by negotiable shares or 
instruments (new article 201 (4)). 


Procedures Outlined 


A limited liability company may 
be legally constituted by the celebra- 
tion of a constitutive contract, which 
within 15 days must be presented to 
the judge of commerce, or the mer- 
cantile registrar, of the place in which 
the company is to have its domicile. 
If the constitutive contract complies 
with the code requirements, the 
judge, or registrar, will order it to 
be recorded and published. 


The constitutive contract must con- 
tain the following (article 214): 


eName, domicile, and nationality of 
founding members. 


eName of company, its domicile, and 
its purpose. 


eAmount of capitalization. 


eAmount of each member’s quota 
and whether the contribution is in 
money or in kind; if the latter, there 
must be an indication of the value 
assigned to the credits or other prop- 
erty contributed, and-of the back- 
ground and reasons justifying the 
estimate. 


eNumber of persons who will ad- 
minister and represent the company. 





inclusive; with double differential, four-wheel 
traction, canvas top, without glass, and with 
power driven winch, etc. 

953. Firearms—sporting, target-shooting, 
selfdefense, and others, not being arms of 
war: 

(a) Sporting and target-shooting rifles and 
carbines: (b) Revolvers; (c) pistols; (d) fire- 
arms n. e. 8. 1.; (e) components and detached 
parts, also in rough state; 1, barrels for rifles 
and carbines; 2, Others. 


—Banco de la Republica, Oficina de 
Registro de Cambios, No. 63738, Oc- 
tober 22, 1955. 


eNumber of auditors (comisarios), 
if any. 

eRules to govern formulation of the 
balance sheet and calculation and 
distribution of profits. 

eTime’ of beginning and terminat- 
ing company business. 

eAll other lawful agreements and 
conditions deemed necessary by the 
members. 


The name of a limited liability com- 
pany may be based on its business or 
it may be one of fantasy, but in either 
case the words “Compania de Re- 
sponsabilidad Limitada” (Limited 
Liability Company) must be a part of 
the name (article 202). 


The responsibility of members is 
limited to the amount of their con- 
tribution to the company’s capital. 
A company is not legally established 
until all of the capital has been sub- 
scribed and each member has paid at 
least 50 percent of his money con- 
tribution and all of his contribution 
in kind. The constitutive contract 
may provide for further obligatory 
contributions of capital to be paid 
by members at some date after the 
company’s organization. 

Personal creditors of a member of 
a limited liability company may levy 
against the profits due him from the 
company and also may bring about 
the auction of his quota and obtain 
the proceeds therefrom (article 205). 

A limited liability company is to be 
administered by one or more persons, 
who need not be members, and their 
powers are to be determined by the 
constitutive contract. Administrators 
may not for their own account engage 
in business similar to that of the com- 
pany, either directly or indirectly. 
The company’s members need not 
meet to discuss company business. 
Decisions on business matters may be 
made by correspondence or any other 
medium provided in the organizing 
contract which guarantees a true re- 
flection of the members’ opinions. The 
company’s balance sheet must be pre- 
sented every year to the judge of com- 
merce, or the mercantile registrar. Un- 
less there is a contractual agreement 
to the contrary, a limited liability 
company may not be dissolved 
through the death or bankruptcy of a 
member. 


Other Regulations Revised 


Other noteworthy changes effected 
by the new amendment to the Code 
of Commerce are as follows: 


The old code’s requirements with 
regard to books and accounts which 
sole proprietors and business organi- 
zations must keep are brought up to 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Swedes, Czechs Set Quota Trade 


Goods are to be exchanged between 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia on the 
basis of established quota lists under 
the terms of a new basic bilateral 
trade agreement concluded between 
the countries on August 29 to cover 
the period August 1, 1955-October 31, 
1956. 


Under a new payments agreement 
signed at the same time the Swedish 


crown is to be the currency of ac- 
count. 


The new trade agreement, although 
superseding the basic agreement of 
November 17, 1945, between the coun- 
tries and supplementary protocols of 
1952, differs from that agreement in 
several respects. Under the new agree- 
ment quotas for the appended lists 
of goods may be exceeded by both 
countries and provision is made for 
import and export of commodities not 
covered by the quota lists. Also, 
whereas under the old agreement the 
two Governments definitely agreed to 
appoint a mixed commission of four 
members to supervise the application 
of the agreement, the new accord 
merely states that such a commission 
may be appointed without giving the 
number of members to be appointed. 
The new agreement also specifically 
states that payments are to be made 
in accordance with the new payments 
agreement. 

Under the new payments agreement 
a single non-interest-bearing account 
opened by the Swedish Riksbank in 
favor of the State Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia is to replace the former sys- 
tem of separate accounts in Swedish 
and Czech currencies, which also pro- 
vided for a specified rate of exchange. 
To meet seasonal requirements the 
Riksbank will permit accumulation 
of a temporary debit in that account 
up to 4 million crowns in the period 
August 1, 1955-October 31, 1956. 


Licensed Exports Listed 


Among the products which Sweden 
agrees to license for export to Czech- 
oslovakia are the following: 


In metric tons: 


Iron ore, 100,000, pyrites, 10,000; charcoal pig 
iron, 300; pork and similar products, 1,500; 
butter, 500; edible fats, 300; newsprint, 1,000. 


Value in crowns unless otherwise indicated: 


Kraft and other paper, 300,000; fresh, salted, 
and frozen fish, 6 million; canned fish, 500,000; 
eggs, 1 million; cold-rolled steel conveyor belts, 
1.5 million; ferroalloys, 400,000; materials for 
electrodes, 100,000; ball-bearing steel, 300,000. 


Machinery and equipment for wood pulp 
and paper industry, 7.5 million; sundry ma- 
chinery and apparatus, 2 million; ball and 
roller bearings, including axle boxes, 2 million; 
polyvinylichloride, 1.5 million; sundry chemical 
products, 1 million; solvents, 300,000. 

Sawn lumber, 5,000 standards; cellulose 
derivatives and nitrocelluluose, quantities con- 
tingent on supply and demand. 

Material for manufacture of incandescent 
lamps, 700,000; office machines, 50,000; and 
radio receiving sets, 150,000 crowns. 


12 


Czech exports to Sweden are to 
include: 


In metric tons: 


Hops, 75; sugar 10,000; methanol, 10,000; 
kaolin, 1,200; other clays, 7,500; heavy and 
medium steel plate and “universal” iron, 6,000; 
thin steel plate, 1,000; shipbuilding material 
of iron, 4,000; wire rods 4,000; tubes, 3,000; 
drawn-steel sections, rods and reinforcing 
bars, 2,500; antimony, 150. 


Value in crowns: 


Textile manufactures, 15 million; passenger 
automobiles, trucks, and parts for assembly, 
6 million; motorcycles, 1.5 million; machine 
tools, 5 million; other machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment, 4 million; tractors, 2 mil- 
lion; shoes, 2.5 million; porcelain and china- 
ware, 1.5 million; glass, 1 million; sundry 
chemicals, 1.5 million; pianos and other 
musical instruments, 2 million. 


In addition to the established quota 
lists, under an exchange of letters 
attached to the agreement Swedish 
and Czech licenses may be issued for 
additional amounts of certain com- 
modities up to a limit of 100 percent 
over the quotas established. 

In the 6-month period January- 
June 1955 Swedish imports from 
Czechoslovakia amounted to 18 mil- 
lion crowns. Swedish exports to that 
country in the same period amounted 
to 12 million crowns. In the calendar 
year 1954 Swedish imports totaled 31 
million crowns and exports amounted 
to 15 million crowns.—Emb., Stock- 
holm. 





Bolivia Establishes . . . 
(Continued from Page 8) 
easements on private property, are 

described. 

Fines must be paid in U. S. dollars. 
The schedule for fines will be estab- 
lished in forthcoming regulations. 


Conditions are set forth under 
which concessions will be nullified, 
lapse, or be declared extinct. In such 
events, wells and permanent operat- 
ing facilities essential to exploitation 
of the concession will revert to the 
State, and other property will be dis- 
posed of in the manner prescribed. 

YPFB has exclusive rights within 
the zone reserved for it. The agency 
may, however, let concessions or form 
mixed companies within its territory 
provided it retains 51 percent of the 
stock in any mixed company which 
may be established. If YPFB desires 
to apply for concessions outside its 
zone, it must do so on the same basis 
as any other applicant and will be 
subject to the same rights and obliga- 
tions for operating such a concession 
as any other entity so engaged. 


All petroleum reserves established 
by previous laws are canceled and the 
petroleum law of June 20, 1921 is 
abrogated.—_Emb., La Paz. 

Copies of the new code in trans- 
lation may be obtained from the 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bo- 
livianos, 1026 17th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Amended Venezuelan... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


date. Books need no longer be main- 
tained for 10 years after dissolution 
of a business but must be kept only for 
10 years after the date of the last 
entry in each book. 


The former involved requirements 
with regard to business correspond. 
ence have been abolished in favor of 
a single requirement that “the corre. 
spondence received and the copies of 
letters sent shall be classified and 
conserved for 10 years” (article 44), 


The way seems to have been opened 
for Government supervision of busi- 
ness organizations by insertion of a 
paragraph in new article 200: “The 
State, through the competent admin- 
istrative organs; will enforce compli- 
ance with the legal requirements 
established for the organization and 
functioning of corporations (com- 
panias anonimas) and limited liability 
companies.” 


These changes should be correlated 
with Department of Commerce publi- 
cation, Investment in Venezuela— 
Conditions and Outlook for United 
States Investors, Technical Appendix 
C, pages 137-139. 


CHILE 


Specifies Import Exchange Rates 


Import of cattle and beef into Chile 
by the National Institute of Commerce 
and all tea imports will not be eligible 
for the special subsidy exchange rate 
of 110 pesos per U. S. dollar, under a 
decree published on October 21 (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 15, 
1955, p. 5, for list of products subject 
to subsidy rate). 

These products may be imported at 
the free banking rate of 200 pesos per 
U. S. dollar.—Diario Oficial, Oct. 21, 
1955. 


COSTA RICA 
Frees Bacteriologicals of Duty 


Bacteriological products, serums, and 
vaccines for human and veterinary 
use, Costa Rican import tariff classi- 
fication No. 438, have been declared 
exempt from Costa Rican import duty, 
effective October 11. 

These items formerly were subject 
to a duty of 5 percent of the c. i. f. 
value.—Diario Oficial, October 11, 
1955. 














U. S. exports of dry beans in 1954- 
55 totaled 1,739,000 bags of 100 pounds 
each in the year ended August 31, 
1955, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 

This was 21 percent below the 2,189,- 
000 bags exported in the 1953-54 mar- 
keting year. 
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Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs 


Foreign Trade and International 
Understanding 


Harold C. McClellan 


The facts of geography have made New Orleans one of our oldest 
and most important foreign-trade centers. 

Situated at the mouth of a great river and tapping the industrial and 
agricultural heartland of the country, New Orleans throughout its his- 
tory has been conscious of the importance of foreign trade to our 


nation’s continued prosperity. The 
citizens of New Orleans are born with 
foreign trade in their blood. 

There is no need to persuade you of 
the importance of foreign trade to 
the U. S. economy. You know it; you 
have lived with it all your lives. 

Unfortunately, however, great num- 
pers of American citizens scattered 
across our huge, sprawling country 
seem, at times, unaware of the part 





This article is the text of an address 
by Mr. McClellan delivered at the 75th 
anniversary dinner of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., on Monday, November 21. 
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oversea trade has played in our na- 
tional economic history or the im- 
portant part it plays today. Even 
greater numbers seem doubtful con- 
cerning the need for two-way foreign- 
trade expansion in the interest of 
peaceful progress and plenty for all. 
This, I think, is understandable. 

Our country is different in many 
respects from countries overseas. These 
differences are reflected in our form 
of Government, in our economic sys- 
tem, our political practices and, to 
some degree, even in our cultures. 

Our country is also different from 
many other nations in one additional, 
extremely important respect; we are 
far more self-sufficient than they in 
terms of overall economic wealth. We 
have more than ample arable land 
in ratio to population. We have an 
abundance of natural resources and 
an excellent climate average. We have 
a large and ever-expanding domestic 
market. 

We are inherently, in every respect, 
a country of healthy economic balance 
and opportunity. Consequently, the 
ratio of export-import to gross na- 
tional product is small indeed when 
compared with other leading nations. 

Large as the gross dollar volume 
of our foreign trade has become, the 
great majority of American business 
and industrial firms do their business 
within the domestic market exclusive- 
ly, and as a result know little, if any- 
thing, about foreign trade. And so, 
many of us, looking beyond the 
American horizon to the recurring 
troubles abroad, are tempted to ad- 
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vocate national withdrawal from the 
world arena of both business and 
politics—and perhaps ride out the 
century in the hope of a better, safer 
future. I wish it were that simple. 


Exports and Imports 
Of Equal Importance 


As you well know, many of our prod- 
ucts, both agricultural and industrial, 
lean heavily upon exports for market- 
ing. Of equal importance is the fact 
that we must rely on imports for many 
essentials to both domestic production 
and national defense. The items and 
quantities thus involved are too well 
known to you to require detailing 
here. 

I will remind you only that last 
year we exported 46 percent of our 
rice, 23 percent of our raw cotton, 25 
percent of our tobacco, and I9 percent 
of our wheat. In the industrial field, 
31 percent of U. S. tractor production 
and 11 percent of refrigerator pro- 
duction were exported. 

All of you will recall the critical 
shortages we faced on nickel and rub- 
ber and tin when during World War II 
imports for a time were cut back. 
Surely our experiences in the past, 
both in peacetime and during wars 
and emergencies, should have taught 
us all that either economic isolation- 
ism or political isolationism as a 
national policy would be unthinkable. 
Three years from today no part of 
the globe will be more than 5 hours 
distant. 


Recognizing these facts clearly, the 
Eisenhower administration has re- 
jected isolationism in any form and 
has adopted instead the policy of 
broad international economic coopera- 
tion and the expansion of two-way 
trade as a primary in our search for 
growing prosperity, durable peace, 
and the advancement of human wel- 
fare. 


Economic Recovery Seen 
In All Directions 


Thus far, the progress made is im- 
pressive. Free nations around the 
world have been strengthened by a 
variety of forms of American economic 
aid. While much is yet to be accom- 
plished and many difficult problems 


are to be faced, economic recovery 
and advanrement are to be seen in all 
directions. e time has now come 
when we can begin to look beyond 
grants in aid to trade, travel, and in- 
vestment as a means of building eco- 
nomic strength where new strength is 
needed. The dollar gap is closing 
through the international develop- 
ment of markets for goods, services, 
and capital. There is justification for 
real hope that in the future we shall 
attain goals of international economic 
advancement not yet imagined. 

One of the obstacles in the path of 
such progress throughout the world is, 
of course, the obstinate unwillingness 
of the Iron Curtain countries to lend 
their honest, forthright cooperation. 

You have read recently of new ef- 
forts made to lessen the resulting 
tensions by relaxing East-West trade 
restrictions. A few days ago the De- 
partment of Commerce announced 
that shortly after the end of the year 
validated export licenses no longer 
will be required for shipments of a 
published list of peaceful goods to the 
European Soviet countries. 

This does not affect our present em- 
bargo policy toward comm 
China. Both Secretary Dulles and 
Secretary Weeks have made it clear 
also that strategic goods in nowise 
will be affected. 


East-West Trade Small 
Part of World Trade : 


Although this trade-relaxing action 
will result principally in a removal 
of red tape rather than in a new 
basic export policy, it does draw at- 
tention to East-West trade as a po- 
tential for the future. I believe, 
therefore, that a brief analysis of the 
East-West trade picture might prove 
interesting and perhaps help to orient 
our thinking as new developments 
take place. 

East-West trade never has bulked 
large in total world trade. Certainly, 
in dollar volume, it has been of only 
marginal importance to the West— 
and has constituted only a very small 
fraction of the total gross national 
product of the Soviet bloc. 

First, let us look at the U. S. pic- 
ture. 

U. S. trade with the Soviet bloc 
never has been of great volume except 
during the war when vast quantities 
of lend-lease and relief shipments 
were being made. In 1937 U. S. ex- 
ports to countries which now comprise 
the entire Soviet bloc, including 
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China, amounted to about $144 mil- 
lion, compared with total U. 8S. ex- 
ports of $3.4 billion. In 1948, exports 
to the bloc were close to $400 million 
with total U. S. exports at $12.6 bil- 
lion. By 1954, U. S. exports to the 
Soviet bloc were only $6 million and 
imports $49 million. 

Now let’s take a worldwide trade 
look. 

Before the war—1938—trade be- 
tween the Soviet-block area and the 
rest of the world accounted for less 
that 6 percent of total world trade. By 
1948 it had shrunk to 3.5 percent. It 
declined steadily until 1954 when a 
slight upward movement was noted. 

In 1954 the Soviet bloc, including 
communist China, occupied about 20 
percent of the world’s area, contained 
about 34 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation but accounted for only 2.2 per- 
cent of the world’s trade. In terms 
of dollars, trade between the Soviet 
bloc and the free world, in round 
numbers, amounted to only $1.7 billion 
in each direction. 

The traditional pattern of trade be- 
tween the Soviet-bloc countries and 
the free world has been principally 
raw materials such as timber, coal, 
and foodstuffs from the bloc in ex- 
change for industrial machinery, in- 
dustrial raw materials, and some con- 
sumer goods from the West. 


Reduced Soviet Supplies 
Limit Imports From West 


The heavy emphasis on industriali- 
zation, particularly at the expense of 
agriculture, has reduced the surplus 
supplies of Soviet raw materials and 
agricultural commodities previously 
exported by the bloc, so that it is im- 
possible to find enough of these com- 
modities to sell abroad to balance 
anything but limited imports from 
the West. 

For example, the amount of grain 
which the United Kingdom was able 
to obtain from the U.S. S. R. in 1953 
was about one-quarter of its prewar 
imports from those sources. Thus 
far, at least, the industrial products 
of the Soviet bloc have not been 
available in the quantity, quality, or 
price to suggest that trade can be in- 
creased through Soviet-bloc exports of 
industrial products. 

Soviet propaganda has played upon 
the theme that the allied controls 
have been responsible for the very lim- 
ited development of East-West trade. 
They have painted rosy pictures of 
the rich markets available within the 
bloc if only the trade controls would 
be lifted. 

This has been sheer myth and prop- 
aganda. The facts are that allied 
strategic trade controls pertain only 
to a small, selective range of goods of 
particular direct or indirect military 
value. In contrast, there is a vast 
range of peaceful goods which the 
United States and its allies stand 
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ready and willing to export to the 
European Soviet-bloc countries. The 
trade in peaceful goods has not de- 
veloped because of the Soviet bloc’s 
own economic and political policies. 


Soviet Policies Designed 
For Self-Sufficiency 


The political policies followed by the 
Soviet bloc before the war, and par- 
ticularly since the war, have been 
designed to make the bloc self-suffi- 
cient, that is, independent of trade 
with capitalist countries. This drive 
toward economic _ self-sufficiency— 
sometimes called autarky—has been 
demonstrated in the Russian efforts 
to tie the communist world into a 
closely knit economic system con- 
trolled from Moscow and committed 
to large-scale industrialization. 


This drive has changed the Eastern 
European trade pattern almost beyond 
recognition. 


The Soviet-bloc countries, with their 
centrally planned economies, are in a 
position to expand trade with the West 
if they choose to do so. The vast un- 
der-supplied consumers’ markets in 
the Soviet area often are eyed eagerly 
by some traders seeking outlets for 
the free world’s abundance. Soviet 
propaganda feeds on these vistas, par- 
ticularly in periods, such as now, when 
the Soviets adopt a “soft line.” But, 
when the chips are down—despite the 
fact that a large variety of goods in 
the consumer field, and in the indus- 
trial area as well, can be purchased 
from the West without difficulty—the 
Soviets concentrate their real bar- 
gaining on the procurement of equip- 
ment and raw materials which are 
tied, directly or indirectly, to military 
capabilities. 


Wide Range of Goods Free 
Of Strategic Controls 


Some of you may be surprised by 
the wide range of goods which has 
long been and still is outside the 
Western strategic controls on trade 
with the European Soviet bloc. These 
include the entire range of consumer 
goods, from automobiles to refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, and other 
home appliances; textiles and textile 
machinery; and in fact most ma- 
chinery for the production of con- 
sumer goods. Even in the heavier 
industries, there are few restrictions 
on agricultural machinery, on most 
general purpose machine tools, and 
on most construction and excavating 
equipment. 

The real obstacles to increased East- 
West trade lie primarily in the de- 
liberate Soviet policy of extreme self- 
sufficiency, which limits the Soviet 
bloc’s willingness and ability to offer 
on competitive terms goods of the 
kind desired by the free-world na- 
tions. 

Perhaps equally important from a 


— 


businessman’s point of view is 


fact that you cannot do business wi a 


the Soviet bloc in the manner that 


normal and customary throughout the } 


rest of the world. 

°Foreign trade in the bloc is con. 
ducted through mammoth State mo. 
nopolies. This makes the course of 
trade negotiations unpredictable, full 
of bureaucratic delays, and chan 
of terms of sale during the course of 
negotiations. 

*Business contacts normally jp. 
volved in foreign trade run up against 
the restrictive practices of Soviet bloc 
authorities with regard to the entry 
of foreigners and their free movement 
to places of direct interest to them. 
There is a veil of secrecy thrown 
about economic developments in the 
bloc. 

*The Soviets tend to be onetime 
buyers. They may show a willingness 
to place a large order which may re- 
quire expansion of an industry. But, 
when the next buying season rolls 
around, there is no new order. Busi- 
nessmen naturally prefer to deal with 
steadier customers who are likely to 
provide recurring orders. 

*The Soviet bloc refuses to recég- 
nize the patent rights of Western 
manufacturers. In many cases the 
bloc seems interested only in obtain- 
ing prototypes—foreign machines and 
technical equipment to be copied. 

To sum up, if we are to see any in- 
crease in peaceful trade with the 
communist nations, the climate for 
trade will have to be greatly im- 
proved by the Soviets. The extent to 
which trade can be increased depends 
mainly on Soviet intentions. Condi- 
tions of trade, price, and payments 
will have to be drastically modified 
to make the Soviet market really at- 
tractive to informed Western busi- 
nessmen. Whether this can be ac- 
complished in the framework of the 
Soviet policy of extreme self-suffi- 
ciency and in the face of the shortage 
of Soviet exports goods of interest to 
the West remains for the future to 
tell. 


Free Flow of Commerce 
May Take Long Time 


In any event, if this brief analysis 
of the East-West trade problem is ac- 
curate, it is easy to see that the free 
flow of commercial communications 
through the Iron Curtain will be hard 
to achieve. It will take time; perhaps 
a long time. The curtain which pre- 
vents trade also restricts understand- 
ing between the peoples of our coun- 
tries. It permits those who would and 
should be our friends to be confused, 
misled, prejudiced, and falsely per- 
suaded that we are insincere in our 
efforts toward peaceful cooperation. 

There are no iron curtains between 
the United States and the free na- 
tions of the world. But while we are 
trying to draw aside the restrictive, 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Norway Firm Offers To 
Make Machinery Parts 


Raufoss Ammunisjonsfabrikker, 
Raufoss, manufacturer of munitions, 
wishes to obtain U. S. subcontracts 
for making machinery components 
requiring rather close tolerances. 

The company, wholly owned by the 
Norwegian Government, has expanded 
its capacity and increased its labor 
force to over 2,000 to handle offshore- 
procurement contracts. The company 
will have completed these contracts 
within the next few months, however. 
The Government wants to keep the 
firm operating at full capacity largely 
because the town of Raufoss is almost 
entirely dependent on the factory for 
its livelihood. 

The company has a well-equipped 
machining department, and a metal 
department equipped for pressure die 
casting, an extrusion press, rolling 
mill, and an electrosteel foundry. It 
has underground installations. 

At present Raufoss makes the 
following semimanufactures for its 
own use and on subcontracts for 
others: Roller copper, aluminum and 
copper products, pressure die castings, 
hot forgings, deep drawings, metal- 
like alloys, extruded bronze sections, 
and bronze sheets and strips. Finished 
goods for commercial use include shot- 
gun shells, phosphorous bronze cut- 
tingblades, brass bars, sheets, con- 
denser plates, small hardware pieces, 
copper bars and rods, pyrotechnics, 
steel castings, electrosteel castings. 

Additional data on the firm’s equip- 
ment and productive capacity, a 
speech by a company oOfficial,.and a 
pamphiet in Norwegian are available 
for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Interested parties should 
correspond with the company at the 
address given, or to the cable address: 
FABRIKKENE, Raufoss, Norway. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
Indian Razor-Blade Project 


Approximately $63,000 in American 
Capital, as well as technical assist- 
ance, for the establishment of a razor- 
blade manufacturing plant in India 
is being sought by Carrimjee Allibhoy 
of 20 Zakariah Street, Calcutta. 

Interested firms are invited to com- 
municate direct with Mr. Allibhoy for 
additional information on the pro- 
posed plant. A World Trade Directory 
report is being prepared and will be 
available to qualified U. S. firms from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $1. 
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U. S. Mission in India Spurs 
Trade Interest; Leads Reported 


The U. S. Trade Mission attending the Indian Industries Fair, which 
opened October 29 and continues through December 15 in New Delhi has 
stimulated widespread interest in trade with the United States. 

The trade opportunities listed below have been reported by the Con-. 
sulate General in Calcutta following the Trade Mission’s visit. Others 


are in preparation and will be pub- 
lished as they are received. Interested 
parties should correspond direct with 
the Indian firms. 

World Trade Directory reports are 
available or under preparation on 
each firm and may be obtained by 
qualified U. S. firms for $1 each from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or through any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 


Chemicals: 


Chempure, Ltd. (importer, manu- 
facturers’ agent’, 6 Lucas Lane, P. O. 
Box 843, Calcutta, wishes to import 
organic and inorganic laboratory 
chemicals. List of chemicals desired 
is available on loan.* 

C. D. Thakkar & Co. (importer), 
16 Canning Street, Calcutta, seeks to 
purchase direct sulfur and carbon 
black, in addition to other chemicals. 
List of chemicals desired is available 
on loan.* World Trade Directory re- 
port available. 


Curios: 


Eastern Carpets, Ltd. (export mer- 
chant), 29 Park Street, Calcutta, 
wishes to export Kashmiri wooden 
curios packed in wooden boxes. 
Samples will be sent by the firm upon 
request at the expense of the inquirer. 


Foodstuffs: 


The Tea Marketing Co. of India, 
Ltd. (export merchant), 161/1 Harri- 
son Road, Calcutta 7, wishes to export 
black North Indian tea and tea waste 
of all kinds and grades. 


Electrical Generating Sets: 

R. B. Rodda & Co., Ltd. (importing 
distributor), 2 Wellesley Place, Cal- 
cutta, wishes to obtain agency for 
small petrol and kerosene generating 
sets up to 3 horsepower. World 
Trade Directory report available. 

Film: 

Thomas Cook & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), 4/1/1 Ultadanga Main Road, 
Calcutta 4, wishes to obtain agency 
for motion-picture film. World Trade 
Directory report available. 


Hardware: 


Ramijilal Ramsaroop (manufactur- 
ers’ agent, wholesaler, retailer), Hauz 
Qazi, Delhi, wishes to purchase direct 





hardware goods including bolts, nuts, 
washers, screws, steel files, tinsmiths’ 
rivets, and large quantities of gal- 
— iron wire in catch-weight 
coils. 


Iron and Steel Building Materials: 

Chhotey Lal Kullo Mal Jain (iron 
and steel fabricator, merchant), Loha 
Mandi, Agra, U. P., wishes to purchase 
direct iron and steel building mate- 
rials including joists, angles, rails, 
plates, and sheets. 

Satyanarain Mahabirprasad (im- 
porting distributor), 18 Mullick Street, 
Calcutta 7, wishes to purchase direct 
iron and steel plates and plate cut- 
tings, angles, bars, and sheets. 

Ramijilal Ramsaroop (manufactur- 
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Drugs, Tires, Tubes 
Sought by Greece 


The Greek Government has issued 
tender invitations for the following 
items: 


The Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 56 El. Venizelos 
Street, Athens, invites bids for 765,000 
vials of penicillin, bid_deadline Decem- 
ber 10; 140,000 vials of dihydrostrep- 
tomyciner sulfate of gram, bid dead- 
line December 13; 5,000,000 tablets 
paraminosalycide, 1,750,000 tablets di- 
anicotyle, 2,000 vials of 500 cc. Sta-pas, 
bid deadline, December 14; 17,000 kilo- 
grams shipbottom compositions for 
surface vessels, 7,500° kilograms boot- 
topping materials, 9,000 shipbottom 
compositions for woodbottom boats, 
bid deadline December 16; 10,000 spools 
surgical adhesive plaster 3 inches x 
5 yards, bid deadline December 16. 


The Ministry of Defense, 7 Zalokosta 
Street, Athens, invites bids until De- 
cember 19 for 1,320 tires and 550 inner- 
tubes. 

Copies of bidding conditions and 
specifications are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Addi- 
tional information and assistance to 
prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration 729 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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S. African Firm Wants Capital 


Marshall Industrials, Ltd., a leading 
wholesale merchandising enterprise 
in Durban, is interested in attracting 
American loan or equity capital in the 
approximate amount of $280,000 to 
finance anticipated growth over the 
next several years. 

The company is reported to have 
substantial investments in other en- 
terprises, including International Mo- 
tors, Ltd., of Durban, Connock’s Motor 
Holdings, Ltd., of Johannesburg, and 
the Rhodesian Development Corp. of 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

. Principal interests of the firm lie in 
building materials and builders’ hard- 
ware, and in the motor trade. Expan- 
sion possibilities in both of these in- 
dustries are said to be good. Building 
plans approved in Durban in the year 
1953-54 are reported to have exceeded 
$33 million. Sales of foreign automo- 
biles through subsidiaries of Marshall 
Industrials are expected to remain at 
a high level. 

If investment capital can be ob- 
tained, the company is reportedly con- 
contemplating the sale cf an addi- 
tional issue of nonvoting 6 percent 
cumulative preference stock at a par 
value of £1 (US$2.80), or an issue of 
notes maturing in 5 years and carry- 
ing option of conversion on maturity 
to common stock with voting rights. 

Copies of the annual report of 
Marshall Industrials, Ltd., and of its 
subsidiaries, are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 





Guatemala Seeks Bids on 
Atlantic Highway Section 


The Departamento de Bienes Na- 
cionales, Licitaciones y Asuntos Ale- 
manes, 14 Calle No. 3-60, Zona 1, 
Guatemala City, invites bids until De- 
cember 19 for the construction of a 
section—about 60 kilometers—of the 
Atlantic Highway. 


The section stretches from Trapi- 
chito in the Department of Guatemala 
to the Motagua River near El Rancho. 
The work includes earth movement, 
drainage, laying a rock base, and pav- 
ing. 

Only offers from construction firms 
of good reputation experienced in 
highway building and in good finan- 
cial position are to be considered, 
accompanied by a bond of 5 percent. 
Work is to begin 60 days after approval 
of the contract and to be completed 
within 700 days. 


A copy of the official bid announce- 
ment, in Spanish, is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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merce, Washington 25, D. C. World 
Trade Directory reports on these firms 
also are available to qualified U. S. 
companiés at $1 each. A copy of In- 
vestment in the Union of South Africa, 
a BFC publication describing condi- 
tions and outlook for U. S. investors, 
may be purchased from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 75 cents. 


Korea Asks Bids on 


Paper, Chemicals 


The Office of Supply, Government 
of the Republic of Korea, Seoul, has 
issued bid invitations for the fol- 
lowing purchases, which are financed 
by the Korea Foreign Exchange Fund: 

e88,000 bobbins of cigarette paper, 
28 millimeters x 6,000 meters and 22,- 
000 bobbins 29 millimeters x 6,000 
meters, bid deadline December 2; 

e103 metric tons of ammonium per- 
chlorate, 30 metric tons of ferrosilicon, 
49 metric tons sodium nitrate, 32 
metric tons barium nitrate, 351 metric 
tons ammonium nitrate, 1.1 metric 
tons mercury, 2 metric tons potassium 
chlorate, 25 metric tons concentrated 
nitric acid, 20 metric tons concen- 
trated sulfuric acid, 1.5 metric tons 
zine oxide; 

eAlso included are 423 kilograms 
sodium thiosulphate, 3 metric tons 
dimethylaniline, 31 metric tons black 
powder, 36 metric tons dinitro-naph- 
thalin, 10 metric tons cotton yarn, 40 
metric tons jute yarn, 21,400 box car- 
tons, 9 metric tons paper tape for 
manufacturing fuses, 10 metric tons 
packing paper, 38 metric tons car- 
tridge paper, 29 metric tons paraffin, 
19.7 metric tons heavy oil, 15.3 metric 
tons asphalt pitch, 140 kilograms shel- 
lac, 30 metric tons copper plate, 800 
kilograms carbon steel, bid deadline 
December 7; 

e110 metric tons copper plate, 34,- 
000 pounds welding electrodes, bid 
deadline December 14, 

Copies of bidding conditions and 
specifications are available on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 








Firm in India Wants To 


Manufacture Aspirin 


Devidayal Metal Industries, Ltd., 
Gupta Mills Estate, Bombay 10, wishes 
to establish a plant for the manufac- 
ture of aspirin. 

The plant, to have an initial capac- 
ity of 300 tons a year, should be able 
to produce phenol from benzene, sali- 
cylic acid from phenol, and aspirin 
—acetyl salicylic acid—from salicylic 
acid. The plant design also should in- 





es 





Indian Group To Make 


Adhesive Tape 


A group of New Delhi businegs- 
men would like to interest a U. g. 
firm in the manufacture in In- 
dia of adhesive tape for medicj- 
nal and industrial purposes, 

An investment of approxi- 
mately $45,000, of which $20,000 
is wanted for American equip- 
ment, has been planned. Infor. 
mation on plant Jayout, ma- 
chinery necessary, and other 
relevant data required for con- 
struction and operation of this 
factory are needed. 

Interested firms are invited to 
submit descriptive brochures 
and other appropriate data to 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Netherlands Firm Seeks 
Capital, Technology 


The Netherlands firm, Electro- 
Technische Fabriek, Installatie-en 
Motorenbedrijf, J. W. Beckmann & 
Zonen, 132a-134 Oldenzaalschestraat, 
of Enschede, is seeking the coopera- 
tion of an American manufacturer 
of switchboards and panels, signal- 
and power-control boards and special 
automatic-switch combinations, to 
secure capital and technical assist- 
ance through a licensing agreement. 

The firm is reported to be one of 
the largest manufacturers of central 
switchboards and panels in the 
Netherlands, with substantial orders 
on hand from the Netherlands Army, 
railways, and various municipal gov- 
ernments. American capital is needed 
to meet the steadily increasing num- 
ber of orders being received from of- 
ficial and semiofficial organizations 
as well as large industrial companies. 

Interested parties are invited to 
correspond direct with Mr. J. W. Beck- 
mann at the Enschede address. A 
World Trade Directory report on the 
firm is available to qualified U. 8. 
firms from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. for $1. 


clude facilities to produce sodium 
salicylate, salicylaldehyde, and acetic 
anhydride. 

Devidayal would like to receive quo- 
tations from American manufacturers 
and guidance in selecting the proper 
machinery and technicians. 

A World Trade Directory report on 
Devidayal is available to qualified U. S. 
firms for $1 from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Thailand Asks Bids on 


~Mechanical Equipment 


The State Railway of Thailand, 
pangkok, invites bids until December 
9 for the supply of the following 
mechanical equipment: 10 portable 
jocomotive-weighing machines, 3 sets 
of 4 portable electric-lifting jacks, 3 
sets of 4 portable electric jacks for 
locomotives, 3 engine-driven arc 
welders, 3 portable electric welders, 
1 centrifugal or reciprocating pump 
not less than 500 gallons per minute, 
9 centrifugal or reciprocating pumps 
not less than 200 gallons per minute, 
1 locomotive turntable, 1 pneumatic 
conveyor, 1 set steam cleaning 
equipment for diesel locomotives, 1 
airless abrasive blasting machine, 1 
stock core-making machine, 1 shake- 
out machine, 1 electric hoist, 24 blow- 
guns for cleaning and spraying in 
foundry, 1 tube-welding machine. 

A copy of the specifications and 
drawings are available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Indian Firm Wants Plants for 
Orange-Juice Concentration 


Krishak-Udyog, Ltd., Ghat Road, 
Nagpur, wishes to purchase complete 
plants for the spray drying and con- 
centration of raw orange juice of 10 
to 12 percent solidity. 

Plant is required for spray-drying 
5,000 pounds of raw orange juice per 
7-hour day. In addition, plant is 
needed for concentrating 6,000 pounds 
of raw fresh orange juice to 40 to 60 
percent solids. The factory has a 
power connection of 440 volts, 3 phase 
ac., and a 10 hp. steam boiler. Quo- 
tations should be sent to the com- 
pany at the address given. 

A World Trade Directory report on 
this company is under preparation 
and when received will be available 
to qualified U. S. firms from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $1. 





Ceylon To Purchase 


Steel Bars 


The Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo, invites bids until 
January 31 for the supply of 
5,082 hundredweight of flat 
mild steel bars in 33 different 
sizes, 10,944 hundredweight of 
round mild steel bars in 20 dif- 
ferent sizes, and 25 hundred- 
weight of square mild steel bars, 
one size only. 

A copy of the tender condi- 
tions and specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of .Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Forestry Development 


Planned in Guatemala 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Agri- 
culture—Direccion General Forestal, 
Parque Nacional “la Aurora,” Guate- 
mala City—will accept bids until De- 
cember 1 for the exploitation of 44,- 
993 hectares of national forest land 
in the Department of Izabal, in ac- 
cordance with a new forestry decree. 

The individual awarded the conces- 
sion, which will be granted for a pe- 
riod of 12 years, must comply with all 
provisions of the forestry decree, in- 
cluding the establishment of a saw- 
mill, shops, offices, and construction 
of housing for workers and of roads. 
Valuable woods cut during operations 
must be replanted. 

Base prices for timber to be auc- 
tioned follow: Mahogany—Sweetenia 
macrophyla—$15 per cubic meter; 
cedar — Cedrella Mexicana —$10 per 
cubic meter; Palo de Sangre—Virola 
koschny; San Juan—Vochyss guate- 
malensis; Castano—Sterculia apetala; 
Balsam—Myroxylon balsamum—and 
others, $4 per cubic meter. 

Bids accompanied with a deposit of 
$500, which is refundable, must be 
submitted to the Direccion General 
Forestal at the address shown above. 





Machine-Tool Maker in France 
Wants Licensing Agreement 


Compagnie Industrielle ULTRA of 4 
Faubourg Tarragnoz, Bescancon, 
Doubs, France, is interested in ob- 
taining patents, processes, and tech- 
niques from an American firm for the 
manufacture of small precision ma- 
Chinery of the type used in plastics, 
electronics, etc. 

The firm, a manufacturer of 
Watches, small machine tools, and 
Similar instruments, wishes to ex- 
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pand its line of products. The com- 
pany reportedly has a modern, well- 
equipped factory, and a_ well-or- 
ganized sales force in France and 
abroad. 


Interested firms are invited to ad- 
dress their inquiries to M. Michel 
Heintz, at the company address given. 
A World Trade Directory report on 
the firm is available to qualified U. S. 
firms from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. for $1. 


India Invites Bids 


For Seismograph 


The India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C., invites bids until December 13 
for supply of one reflection seismo- 
graph, truck mounted for use as port- 
able equipment with power supply unit 
(batteries) , Tender No. CII/677. Copies 
of tender sets may be obtained from 
the India Supply Mission. 

The Director of Industries and Cen- 
tral Purchasing Officer, Old Custom 
House Yard, Fort, Bombay, invites 
tenders until February 29, 1956, for the 
supply and installation of the follow- 
ing hydroelectric equipment: 

eFour turbines of vertical shaft, 
single runner, 4 jet, impulse type, each 
rated to develop 87,500 hp. at 300 
r. p. m. under a mean effective head 
of 1,560 feet coupled to 4 generators 
each having a capacity of 70,000 kv.-a. 
at 0.9 P.F., 15 kv., 3 phase 50 cycles, 
with a main exciter and a pilot exciter, 
both mounted on the same shaft in a 
compact manner. 

eOne house turbine-generator set 
comprising a horizontal shaft, single 
runner, single jet, impulse turbine 
capable of developing 2,250 hp., at 750 
r. p. m. under a mean effective head 
of 1,560 feet coupled to a generator of 
2,000 kv.-a. at 0.8 P.F., 400/230 volts, 
3 phase 50 cycles, with an exciter 
mounted on the same shaft. 

Tender forms, instructions to ten- 
derers, technical specifications, and 
drawings may be obtained from the 
Director of Industries and Central 
Purchasing Officer, for 100 rupees (1 
rupee—US$0.21). 





Indian Firm Wants Plant for 
Making Bookbinding Fabrics 


Rowlandson Brothers, Podar Cham- 
bers, 109 Parsi Bazar Street, Bombay, 
importers, retailers, and wholesalers 
of stationery, paper, and printing 
requisites, wish to purchase plant for 
manufacturing bookbinding fabrics. 

Machinery for binding fabrics to 
paper and for making the product 
into rolls of 100 to 200 or more yards, 
and cutting machines for producing 
fabric 54” x 72”, are required. C.ilf. 
quotations, time of delivery, and de- 
scriptive catalogs. are desired from 
American manufacturers. 

Interested firms should correspond 
direct with the company for addi- 
tional data on specifications and the 
like. A World Trade Directory report 
on this company is under prepara- 
tion and when received will be avail- 
able to qualified U. S. firms from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., for $1. 
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Project in Denmark 
Planned by NATO 


A new project in Denmark, costing 
an estimated $173,880, has been opened 
to U. S. bidders under the interna- 
tional competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 


Bids are invited for equipment of a 
24-channel VHF radio-relay in Den- 
mark The relay consists of two links, 
60 kilometers and 145 kilometers each, 
with about 4-kilometer cable con- 
nections in both ends. Radio equip- 
ment required for 3 stations includes 
3 control and test sets, power supply, 
cables, and carrier apparatus. 


Applications to bid must be sub- 
mitted before December 1. The closing 
date for submission of bids is sched- 
uled for February 1, 1956. 


Interested firms should submit their 
applications to Forsvarets Telegraf- 
forvaltning, Borgmester Jensens Alle 
19, Copenhagen, giving information 
on their technical and financial capa- 
bilities. Applications should be marked 
to show project I. C. B. No. 18. 


A copy of the application should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., to permit 
prompt certification of interested 
firms. A brochure describing the 
NATO international bidding program 
may be obtained on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, or 
from any U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 





Belgian Tableware Producer 
Seeks Licensing Agreement 


S. A. Sembra Anc. Ets. Deruelle, 27 
rue Vanschepdael, Braine-le-Chateau, 
manufacturer of tableware in stainless 
steel, white metal, yellow copper, and 
chromium-plated steel, is interested 
in obtaining a licensing agreement 
with an American firm for the manu- 
facture in Belgium of related products. 

The firm is reportedly well organ- 
ized, under competent management, 
and capable of expanding production 
with existing machinery to include 
embossed or stamped products for the 
aircraft, automobile, or chemical in- 
dustries, as well as increasing produc- 
tion in the kitchen and tableware 
line. 

A copy of the firm’s proposal is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. A World Trade Directory 
report also is available to qualified 
U. S. firms for $1. 


New Cement Plant in 
Taiwan Needs Capital 


Construction of a portland cement 
plant having an annual capacity of 
100,000 metric tons has been proposed 
by the Asia Cement Corp. of Taipei. 
The project is estimated to require 
an investment of approximately $3,- 
665,000, of which $1,625,000 from pri- 
vate American sources is desired. In 
addition, working capital require- 
ments estimated at NT$6 million 
(NT$1—approximately US$0.06) will be 
financed through local commercial 
banks. 


It is reported that, with the excep- 
tion of gypsum, practically all of the 
raw material used in the manufacture 
of cement can be supplied from local 
sources. Present production in exist- 
ing plants amounts to approximately 
800,000 metric tons, while the esti- 
mated yearly demand is well in excess 
of 900,000 metric tons, exclusive of the 
potential export market which exists 
throughout Southeast Asia. 


A copy of the preliminary project 
proposal which has been prepared 
with the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in- 
vestment advisory team to Taiwan is 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 





The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms afte available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*). 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. 








Cuban Good-Will Mission 
To Visit U. S. 


A good-will mission consist- 
ing of officials of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Cuba 
will visit in the United States 
from November 27 to Decem. 
ber 10. 

The group, composed of ap- 
proximately 10 diréctors of the 
Chamber and five technical ad- 
visers, will visit Atlanta, Rich- 
mond, Wilmington, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Decatur, St. Louis, 
and Washington. These cities 
were selected because, with the 
exception of Washington, each 
sells over $1 million worth of 
goods annually to Cuba. 

The mission’s purpose is to 
emphasize the importance—for 
both American and Cuban pros- 
perity—of a high-level Cuban 
sugar quota in the United States, 
and to inform fellow Americans 
of trade opportunities in Cuba. 











Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Electrical Supplies and Equipment: 

Germany —Ing. Dr. Paul Mozar 
(manufacturer of constructional parts, 
accessories, and apparatus for the 
radio, television, and electrotechnical 
field), 119 Kronprinzenstrasse, Dues- 
seldorf, wishes to obtain licenses from 
U. S. firms to manufacture electronic 
and mechanical components, and re- 
lated items. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—Dourthe Freres (wholesaler, 
exporter), Chateau Maucaillou, Mou- 
lis-Medoc, Gironde, wishes to export 
direct or through potential agents or 
importers in the central, western, and 
southern regions of the United States 
good to highest quality red and white 
Bordeaux wines of all types, classi- 
fied wines, and vintage wines. 

France—Vve. P. Savard, Georgeon & 
Co. (wholesaler, exporter, producer), 
rue Saint-Pierre, Cognac, Charente, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent good to highest quality Cognac 
brandy, in glass bottles or casks, 5 
years of age and older. Firm is inter- 
ested in entering into a working or 
business agreement with U. S. firms or 
individuals with capital available for 
investment in capital stocks or shares 
in firm’s brandy distillery and ware- 
houses located at Cognac. 


Bird Cages: 
Belgium—S. A. Westraco importer, 
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rter), 60 rue Ravenstein, Brussels, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent bird cages. Firm is interested 
in communicating with wholesale 
dealers or importers specializing in 
these, items. 

Boats: 

Germany—Vertens-WerftK.G. 
(manufacturer of yachts and other 
pleasure boats), Winning b/Schles- 
wig, wishes to export direct or through 

nt 150 annually of high-grade 
pydrofoil sport motorboats. Illustrated 
jeaflet available.* 

Clothing : 

Yugoslavia —-Kamensko (manufac- 
turer of readymade clothing and un- 
derwear), Reljkoviceva 8, Zagreb, 
wishes to export through an agent in 
the United States men’s cotton and 
nylon underwear, suits, winter coats, 
trench coats, and various types of 
uniforms. 


Covers for Vehicles: 

Yugoslavia —Kamensko (manufac- 
turer of readymade clothing and 
underwear), Reljkoviceva 8, Zagreb, 
wishes to export through an agent in 
the United States tents and covers for 
autmobiles and wagons. 

Foodstuffs: 

France—Distillerie Conserverie Co- 
operative du Haut-Vernet (manufac- 
turer), 60, traverse de Saint-Esteve, 
Perpignan, wishes to export direct or 
through agent grape juice, and con- 
centrated grape juice brandy. 

Furniture: 

Hong Kong—Gordon, Woodroffe & 
Co. (Far East), Ltd. (export merchant, 
commission merchant, wholesaler), 
wishes to export direct 50 sets of 3 
pieces each monthly of all grades of 
camphor chests in excellent hand 
carvings of oriental design. Catalog 
and price list available.* 

Hides and Skins: 

Italy—S. p. A. Budillon & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 11 Via Saverio Baldacchini, 
Naples, wishes to export direct high- 
grade raw sheepskins and wool. Qual- 
ity inspection available. 

Household Goods: 

Sweden—Scandinavian Produce Co. 
AB (manufacturer’s agent), 2 Kungs- 
broplan, Stockholm K, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through regional agents 
10,000 monthly of best quality lami- 
hated wooden trays in veneer finish of 
birch, elm, mahogany, or teak. Price 
list available.* 

Machinery: 

Germany — Dr. Hesse & Cie (im- 
porter of nickel anodes, nickel sulfate; 
manufacturer and exporter of galvanic 
equipment and accessories, and pol- 
ishing paste for the machine indus- 
try), 69 Siegfriedstrasse, Bielefeld, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent electroplating plants, and to ob- 
tain licenses from U. S. firms for arti- 
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cles suitable for manufacture in its 
plant. Leaflet available.* 

Minerals: 

Union of South Africa—Resbar Com- 
mercial Agencies (commission agent), 
Stuttafords Chambers, 80 Adderley St., 
P. O. Box 1984, Cape Town, wishes to 
export direct antimony and other 
base minerals. 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 

Germany—Juwel-Schreibmaschinen- 
Gesellschaft m.b.H. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 106 Weisser Strasse, Koeln- 
Rodenkirchen, wishes to export direct 
or through agent Juwel portable 
typewriters. Descriptive leaflet avail- 
able.* 

Printers Equipment: 

Germany—Felix Boettcher, Druck- 
walzenfabriken (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 351-353 Stolberger Strasse, 
Koeln-Braunsfeld, wishes to export 
direct or through agent printing roll- 
ers. Illustrated set of literature avail- 
able.* 

Sporting Goods: 

Austria—Sport und Waffen Dschul- 
nigg (manufacturer of handmade 
rifles and shotguns), 8 Griesgasse, 
Salzburg, wishes to export direct cus- 
tom-made rifles and sporting guns. 
Interested firms should write to Mr. 
Helmut Dschulnigg at the given ad- 
dress. 


Toilet Prepartions: 

France—Marquay Parfumeur (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 45 
avenue de l’Opera, Paris, wishes to ex- 
port to importers or agents in the 
United States, or to an _ exclusive 
agency or qualified U. S. firm, first- 





Australia Carpet Industry 
Offers Opportunities 


A recent survey of the carpet 
and carpeting industry of Aus- 
tralia suggests potential oppor- 
tunities in that field. The de- 
mand for carpets and rugs 
exceeds by approximately 40 
percent Australian production 
capacity, and is expected to in- 
crease as the country’s construc- 
tion program develops. 

Requirements this year are 
estimated at more than 6.5 mil- 
lion square yards, much of which 
will go into some 80,000 new 
homes and apartments sched- 
uled to be completed. The re- 
port concludes that require- 
ments are not likely to be satis- 
fied from local sources within 
the foreseeable future. 

A copy of this report is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











quality perfumes originally packed in 
artistic Paris-designed boxes. Firm 
would also consider granting license 
to U. S. company for the manufacture 
of subject firm’s products. 

Tools: 

Sweden—E. Gustafsons Gravyrans- 
talt (manufacturer, exporter), 6-A 
Bryggaregatan, Stockholm C., wishes 
to export on an outright sale basis 
steel stamping dies of good-quality 
Swedish manufacture. Illustrated 
leaflets available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Confectionery and Foodstuffs: 

British West Indies—Canning & Co., 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), 
85 Queen St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
wishes to purchase direct confection- 
ery and canned foods. Orders should 
be filled before January 1, 1956, if 
possible. 

British West Indies—Quesnel & Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 25 Frederick St., Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, wishes to pur- 
chase direct canned and frozen foods. 
Orders should be filled before January 
1, 1956, if possible. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 

Hair: 

France—Comptoir Textile Du Sud- 
Ouest (wholesaler, sales agent), 21, 
rue Jean-Jaures, Lavelanet, Ariege, 
wishes to purchase direct good-quality 
washed animal hair, including goat 
‘(white), calf (white), cow (white), 
and ox (gray). 

Lumber: 

Germany—Willie Peters O. H.G. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 20 Schillerstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, wishes to purchase di- 
rect white oak, black walnut, hard 
sugar maple, North Carolina pine, 
and yellow poplar veneer logs;. hickory 
logs, and ski billets; pitch pine, and 
Douglas fir lumber. 

Machinery: 

Pakistan—Pervez Industrial Corp., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of lamps, stoves, 
and polishes), Tejbhandas Bldg., New 
Challi, Frere Road, Karachi, wishes 
to purchase direct machinery for the 
manufacture of cans (moderate can 
production capacity, and preferably 
secondhand) and for lithographing, 
as well as refrigeration plant. ‘ 

Pakistan—Veximp, Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer), Baradari Road, Sha- 
hadra, P. O. Box 476, Lahore, wishes to 
purchase direct machinery, prefer- 
ably secondhand for manufacturing 
canvas, as well as rubber belting in 
sizes varying from 1” to 5” in width. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 

Plastics: 

Germany—Wilh. Ziegler (importer), 
40 Duesseldorferstrasse, Duisburg a. 
Rh., wishes to purchase direct flexible, 
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lightweight suction tubes made of 
thermoplastic plastics, polyethylene 
base, as well as plastic pipe of 2”, 
3”, and 4” inside diameter in various 
lengths. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 

British West Indies—Canning & Co., 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), 
85 Queen St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
wishes to purchase direct smokers’ 
supplies. Orders should be filled be- 
fore. January 1, 1956, if possible. 

Canada—D. R. Marshall (importing 
distributor), 157 Parkview Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ontario, wishes to purchase 
direct medium- to top-quality smok- 
ers’ supplies, including pipes and 
cigarette holders. 

Toilet Goods: 

British West Indies—Canning & Co., 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), 
85 Queen St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
wishes to purchase direct toilet prep- 
arations. Orders should be filled be- 
fore January 1, 1956, if possible. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 

Kuwait—Raojibahai Chhotabhai Pa- 
tel (importer, retailer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), P. O. Box 71, Kuwait, seeks 
agency for air-conditioning units. 

Electric Supplies and Equipment: 

Italy — Panelettrica (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), 33, 
Palazzo Nuova Borsa, Genoa, seeks 
agency for electrical and electronic 
materials, supplies, and equipment, 
such as cables for ships and indus- 
tries, accident prevention devices, air- 
craft controls and signaling appara- 
tus, and special apparatus and mate- 
rials for ships. 

Foodstuffs: 

Israel —Ernest Pollak (commission 
agent handling foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials for the food industries, and ani- 
mal fodder), 125 Allenby, P. O. Box 
2359, Tel Aviv, wishes to obtain agency 
for meat meal, 60% protein minimum. 
* Firm wishes to represent producers or 
exporters only. 


Union of South Africa—Resbar Com- 
mercial Agencies (manufacturer’s 
representative, commission agent), 
Stuttafords Chambers, 80 Adderley 
St., P. O. Box 1984, Cape Town, seeks 
agency for canned foods and canned 
milk powder. 

Hardware: 

France—Raymond Chaintrier 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s agent), 13 rue Cruchi- 
net, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for good-quality small 
household appliances or gadgets, as 
well as household hardware, small 
tools, locks, and related articles. Firm 
wishes descriptive literature, and price 
quotations f. o. b. French port. General 
agency wanted for southwest France. 





Union of South Africa—Resbar Com- 
mercial Agencies (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, commission agent), Stat- 
tafords Chambers, 80 Adderley St., 
P. O. Box 1984, Cape Town, seeks 
agency for bathroom fixtures and 
plumbing supplies. 

Pharmaceuticals: 

Union of South Africa—Resbar Com- 
mercial Agencies (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, commission agent), Stut- 
tafords Chambers, 80 Adderley St., 
P. O. Box 1984, Cape Town, seeks 
agency for patent medicines. 

Sporting Goods: 

Union of South Africa—Resbar Com- 
mercial Agencies (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, commission agent), Stut- 
tafords Chamber, 80 Adderley St., 
P. O. Box 1984, Cape Town, seeks 


agency for fishing tackles for sports 
use. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina—Domingo Amadeo Gam- 
buti, representing Ultramar, S.A. de 
Seguros, Maipu 215, Buenos Aires, is 
interested in reinsurance business “in 
the United States and in obtaining an 
agency. Was scheduled to arrive the 
middle of November, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Leighton K. Montgomery & Co., 15 
William St., New York 5, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Hartford (Conn.). 


Brazil—Francesco Varola, represent- 
ing Representacoes Perrotta, Ltda. 
(importer, exporter), Av. Rio Branco 
277, sala 1303, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in investigating the U. S. mar- 
ket for Brazilian products in general, 
promoting trade with Brazil, and 
studying production methods in the 
following industries: Food canning, 
bakery, preparation and bottling of 
soft drinks, and cement products. 
Scheduled to arrive in December, via 
New York, for a visit of 5 to 6 months. 


U. S. address: c/o Maryland State 
Fair, Inc., 313 East Baltimore St., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco (10-day visit at each 
city), and Baltimore (approximately 
3-month visit). 

British West Indies—Ernest Leslie 
Robert Sturrock, representing self 
(sales/indent agent selling general 
hardware lines, drygoods, and notions), 
95 Harbour St., Kingston, Jamaica, 
is interested in chromium-plated fit- 
tings and plumbing; electrical wiring 
devices, conduits, and fittings; and 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive during 
the third week in November, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Baaris International 
Corp., 415 Lexington Ave., New York 


a 


17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York ang 
environs. 


Japan—Shigeyoshi Yamaguchi, rep- 
resenting Sumitomo Metal Industries 
Ltd. (Sumitomo Kinzoku Kogyo K. K.) 
(manufacturer of iron, steel, and non- 
ferrous products), No. 31 Kawaramachi 
4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, igs jp. 
terested in obtaining technical ip. 
formation relative to modern tech. 
niques in the manufacture of pro. 
pellers, landing gears, hydraulic sys. 
tem parts, and other aircraft aces. 
sories. Was scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 25, via Los Angeles, for a visit 
of 3 months. 


U. S. address: c/o Sumitomoshoji, 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. y, 


Itinerary: Los Angeles, New York, 
Washington, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Worcester, Boston, Miami, Buffalo, 


Cleveland, Dayton, South Bend, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Wichita, Rockford, and 
Fort Worth. 


Portugal—Joao Pereira Duarte, rep- 
resenting Servalgarve—Conserves de 
Peixe, Lda., Portimao, Algarve, is in- 
terested in contacting U. S. firms to 
determine sales possibilities for can- 
ned fish. Was scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 19, via New York, for a visit 
of approximately 1 month. U. §. 
address: c/o Victoria Hotel, 7th Ave. 
and 51st St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 

Turkey—Natan S. Eskenazi, repre- 
senting self (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, sales/indent agent), 33- 
37-44 Barnatan Han; Marpuccular, 
Istanbul, is interested in the import 
of electrical household appliances, 
refrigerators, heating equipment, and 
industrial machinery. Was scheduled 
to arrive about November 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. &. 
address: c/o Philco Corp., 50 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago. 

Union of South Africa—W. Oppen- 
heim, representing L & O Ladies’ 
Fashions ‘importer, retailer), 13 
Parliament St., Cape Town, is inter- 
ested in purchasing fashion goods, 
such as sportswear and cocktail dres- 
ses, for branches of retail fashion 
salons, and wishes to contact inter- 
ested suppliers or manufacturers. 
Scheduled to arrive latter part of No- 
vember or early in December. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Anglo African Shipping Co., 
245 Fifth Ave., New York N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and California. 

Union of South Africa—Michael H. 
Pamensky, representing Pam Agencies 
(sales/ifident agent selling textiles), 
718 Mutual Bidg., corner Commissioner 
and Harrison Sts., Johannesburg, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive latter 
part of November, via New York, for 
a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o 
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Green Bros., 101 West 3list St., New 
york, N. Y. 

Uruguay — Enrique Harry Gerold, 
representing Clerol Soc. Resp. Limitada 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, man- 
ufacturer), Calle Porongos 2337, Mon- 
tevideo, is interested in visiting 
manufacturers of paints and paint- 
producing machinery. Scheduled to 
grrive latter part of November, via 
Miami, for a visit of 30 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: Waldorf Astoria, 50th St. and 
park Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 








The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade and 
industry data collected in making 
the compilations. Brief extracts 
from these data follow each title 
for which such data are available. 

Business F ir m s—Corsica.—Corsica 
is a department of France, treated 
on the same basis as other depart- 
ments on the continent. Most of the 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods 
must be brought in from outside, are 
subject to high freight costs, and are 
high priced. 

Much of the income comes from 
tourist trade rather than commerce 
and industry, and business and indus- 
trial firms are generally small. Al- 
though there are fairly extensive re- 
sources of lead, silver, copper, arsenic, 
and asbestos, only the latter mineral 
is exploited commercially. 

Principal exports are tannin extract, 
asbestos and wood products, especial- 
ly cork and railroad ties, and a few 
agricultural products such as cheese 
and citrus fruits. Chief imports are 
coal and petroleum products, hard- 
ware, and such consumer goods as 
textiles, foodstuffs, toys, and house- 
hold ware. 

Business Firms — Viet-Nam. — The 
State of Viet-Nam is divided at the 
17th parallel. The southern part, or 
free Viet-Nam, is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. 

Rice and rubber totaled over 80 per- 
cent of all exports in 1954. There were 
no exports of cement, kapok, or pepper. 
Coal exports, however, increased 50 
percent over 1953 to 460,000 tons. The 
major import-export houses, largely 
French-owned, have had their main 
Offices in Saigon for many years. Some 
of these firms have established sepa- 
Tate offices in Cambodia and Laos, 
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each with their own installations and 
stocks. ; 

Because of World War II damage 
and the subsequent 8 years of civil 
war, Viet-Nam has been importing up 
to 5 times as much as the value of 
its exports. Exchange controls, which 
have been administered since January 
1, 1955, are somewhat more stringent 
than in the past. However, American 
economic aid has also increased and 
a large percentage of imports are 
financed under the _ International 
Cooperation Administration commer- 
cial import program, partly by pro- 
curement authorizations and partly by 
direct dollars. 

Proper packing is an important re- 
quirement for all shipments made to 
this area. Banded heavy wooden cases 
and tropical insulation are a must, 
because landing and moisture damage 
are quite common. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—I reland.— 
Both domestic production and the 
market for all kinds of electrical goods 
have steadily expanded in recent 
years, partially because of the exten- 
sion of rural electrification. 

Total imports of electrical appara- 
tus and equipment in 1954 were valued 
at £5,894,468, of which £4,003,183 came 
from the United Kingdom. Imports 
from the United States of electrical 
machinery, apparatus and appliances 
were valued at £121,657. Vacuum 
leaner imports numbered 14,700, val- 
ued at £151,576, of which £74,164 worth 
came from Great Britain, and £38,452 
worth from Germany. Great Britain 
was the largest supplier of insulated 
wire and cable, followed by Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

Most of the heavy electrical equip- 
ment is reported to be of German, 
Swiss, and Swedish origin. Electrical 
machinery imports totaled £526,798, of 
which Great Britain supplied £612,930 
worth; Switzerland, £387,239; Ger- 
many, £364,765; and Belgium, £92,342. 

Dealers state that the possibility of 
marketing American equipment is not 
very favorable because of existing 
tariffs, because of the current rate 
of exchange which would make the 
products noncompetitive, and because 
equipment conforming to _ British 
Standard Specifications is in general 
use. It was suggested that these dif- 
ficulties could be overcome if an 
American manufacturer would pro- 
duce or assemble goods in Ireland for 
both domestic consumption and ex- 
port. 


Fertilizer Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—United Kingdom.—The man- 
ufacture of fertilizers is a major 
branch of the chemical industry. In 
the past few years imports of ferti- 


lizers have slightly exceeded exports 


in value. Imports are chiefly crude or 

semiraw materials, and exports are 

mainly manufactured fertilizers. 
Imports in 1954 were valued at £7,- 





Indian Firm Wants Mica 
Grinding Plant 

M. Khajulal & Co., Munshi 
Mahal, Ramganj Bazar, Jaipur 
City, Rajasthan, importer, ex- 
porter, and manufacturer of syn- 
thetic stones, wishes to buy ma- 
chinery for a complete mica 
grinding plant with a capacity 
of 5 tons per 8-hour day, from 
60 to 200 mesh. The supplier also 
should be prepared to undertake 
the erection of the plant in 
India. 

Quotations should be sent to 
M. Khajulal & Co., at the address 
given. A World Trade Directory 
report on this company is avail- 
able to qualified U. S. firms from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, 25 D. C. for 
$1. 











726,000, of which £7,139,000 was for 
mineral phosphate of lime. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the mineral 
phosphate of lime came from French 
Morocco, 11 percent from Common- 
wealth countries, and under 10 per- 
cent from the United States. 

Exports were valued at £7,138,000, of 
which manufactured fertilizers repre- 
sented over 98 percent and consisted 
of nitrogenous ammonium nitrate, 


£305,000; ammonium sulfate, £6- 
154,000; other nitrogeneous fertilizers, 
£91,000; phosphatic and _  potassic, 


£150,000; all other kinds of manufac- 
tured fertilizers, £314,000. 

Ceylon was the most important 
market, buying to the value of £1,- 
054,000. Some 18 or more British 
Commonwealth countries bought to a 
value of £4,990,000. United States pur- 
chases of these products were small 
and totaled only £51,959. 


Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Syria.—Syria is 
almost entirely dependent on imports 
for office supplies and equipment. Do- 
mestic production is on a small scale, 
limited to a few types of office furni- 
ture. There is an expanding market 
for office supplies and equipment. 

Total imports in 1953 amounted to 
$370,602, compared with $500,146 in 
1954. Approximately 40 percent origi- 
nated in Germany, 30 percent in the 
United States, 10 percent in Italy, 10 
percent in Great Britain, and the re- 
maining 10 percent in other European 
countries. Foreign exchange transac- 
tions are made in a lega’ free market, 
in which the rate for the dollar is 
presently maintained at about 3.57 
Syrian pounds. 

Petroleum Industry — Honduras, — 
Honduras is wholly dependent upon 
imports for petroleum and natural 
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gas supplies. The outlook is for a 
steady rise in consumption as the 
Government pursues a _ large-scale 
highway-development program and 
motor transportation assumes greater 
importance. Motor vehicle registra- 
tions increased almost 50 percent in 
the past 2 years. 

Petroleum imports of all types 
amounted to 142,000 long tons, valued 
at $3.5 million, in the year ending June 
1954. The annual increase in con- 
sumption of all products is estimated 
at 15 percent while diesel consump- 
tion may be increasing at a greater 
rate due to wider use of diesel-powered 
equipment in agriculture, trucking, 
and road construction. The Nether- 
lands West Indies and the United 
States have traditionally supplied the 
bulk of petroleum imports but in the 
past year important amounts have 
been obtained from Trinidad. 


U. S. Mission... 

(Continued from Page 15) 
ers’ agent, wholesaler, retailer), Hauz 
Qazi, Delhi, wishes to purchase di- 
rect iron and steel joists, sheets, and 
rails. 

Machinery: 

Metropole Sound Products (manu- 
facturer of electrical fans and chil- 
dren’s vehicles), Grand Trunk Road, 
Amritsar, Punjab, wishes to purchase 
complete plants and equipment for 
manufacturing perambulators, tri- 
cycles, and baby pedal cars and jeeps. 

Medicinals: 

Thomas Cook & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative) 4/1/1 Ultadanga Main 
Road, Calcutta 4, wishes to obtain 
agency for medicines including peni- 
cillin. World Ttade Directory report 
available. 

Ores: 

Nandram Hunatram (exporter, im- 
porter, mine owner) 8 Lyons Range 
(Top Floor), Calcutta, offers for ex- 
port 150,000 long tons of high-grade 
hematite iron ore and up to 50,000 
tons of manganese ore of different 
grades ranging from a minimum of 30 
percent to a maximum of 54 percent. 
World Trade Directory report avail- 
able. 

Metals: 

Imperial Metal Works (manufac- 
turer of hardware), Sarai Hakim, 
Aligarh, U.P., wishes to import direct 
rolled nickel anodes for nicke] plating 
in sizes 12”, 8”, and 4”, and electro- 
plating solutions. Seeking long-term 
supplier. 

Overseas Trade Corp. (importing 
distributor, commission agent), 2 
Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta 1, 
wishes to purchase direct 500 tons 
annually of zinc dross 92 percent. 

Oils and Seeds: 

Shree Hanuman Oil] Mills, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, export merchant, 
wholesaler), 97 Vivekanand Road, Cal- 





cutta, wishes to export vegetable oils 
—mustard, rapeseed, sesame, and lin- 
seed; also mustard seed, rapeseed, 
sesame seed, castor seed, linseed, and 
cottonseed. 

Plastics: 

Amiyasen & Co. (importer), 10 
Baloram Ghose Street, Calcutta 4, 
wishes to purchase direct plastic prod- 
ucts. 


Textiles and Carpets: 

Eastern Carpets, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 29 Park Street, Cal- 
cutta 16, offers for export Indian 
woolen pile carpets. Samples will be 
sent by the manufacturer upon re- 
quest at the expense of the inquirer. 

Kettlewell Bullen & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 21 Strand Road, Cal- 
cutta, wishes to export cotton piece 
goods and cotton yarn. Specifications 
and price list available on loan. * 

T. S. Hajee Moosa & Co. (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 95 
Godown Street, Madras 1, wishes to 
purchase direct: 100-percent cotton 
fabrics including white and dyed pop- 
lins 30”/31” wide made of 2-fold 
double yarn or single yarn, mercerized 
and sanforized; striped or checked 
woven shirtings 30’/31” wide; 35”/36” 
width printed cambrics, lawns, and 
dress fabrics; 30”/31” silk-finish white 
dyed twills; 44” plain white, dyed and 
printed voiles and organdies. 

Toys: 

A. K. Chatterjee (manufacturer), 
2/1A Jogesh Mitter Road, Calcutta, 
wishes to export native clay dolls and 
toys. 

Ramji Pannalal (manufacturer), No. 
32/31 Bhairo Nath Temple Lane, 
Banares, Uttar Pradesh, offers for ex- 
port small wooden animal toys packed 
6 or 12 pieces to the box. Samples 
available on loan. * 


U..%. Acts... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


items as shipping, profits, dividends, 
tourism, fell from £188 million in the 
first 6 months of 1954 to £120 million 
this year. This drop was attributable 
mainly to lower net earnings from 
shipping and oil. 

Lower shipping earnings were 
caused by increased expenditures cov- 
ering shipment of industrial raw ma- 
terials, for example, coal, and by the 
sharp rises that have occurred in 
tramp-ship rates. Heavier expendi- 
tures by oil companies were expected 
to follow the resumption of operations 
in Iran and the new agreement with 
Iraq. 

This year’s downturn in the United 
Kingdom’s balance-of-payments sur- 
plus was caused by a marked deteri- 
oration in its payments position with 
nonsterling countries, particularly 
those in the dollar area, and reflected 
for the most part a sharp rise in 
imports. 

Whereas Britain’s payments surplus 





| 


with the rest of the ster 

rose from £100 in Janeareal tose 
to £119 million in the corresponding 
period of 1955, its balance with non. 
sterling countries, including American 
defense aid, turned from a surplus 
of £65 million to a deficit of £199 
million. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of 
the deterioration of £167 million jn 
Britain’s payments position with non. 
sterling countries reflected a worsen. 
ing of its balance with dollar coun. 
tries. The United Kingdom’s balance 
with the dollar area fell from a £49. 
million surplus in the first half of 
1954 to a deficit of £65 million for 
January-June of this year. 


Although U. S. defense aid was up 
by £9 million and United Kingdom 
exports to dollar countries by £93 
million, British imports from these 
countries increased by £114 million, 
shipments of grains, coal, iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals being 
particularly large. In addition, net 
receipts from nonmerchandise trade 
and capital transactions were down 
£21 million and £16 million, respec- 
tively. 


Gold Dollar Reserves Fall 


The sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves were reduced by £29 million 
in the first half of 1955. A year ago, 
the surplus was £179 million. 


Gold and dollar reserves declined 
further in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, when the reductions were £48 mil- 
lion, £31 million, and £40 million, re- 
spectively. Much of the decline was 
caused not by any major worsening in 
the current payments balance but by 
drawings on the reserves to offset 
‘substantial “bear” speculation activity 
against sterling and to maintain the 
sterling exchange rate above the lower 
parity of $2.78. 


The Chancellor, however, indicates 
in his supplementary budget speech 
that since giving his speech at Istan- 
bul at the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund meeting in September, 
when he gave assurances, sterling has 
strengthened, the loss of reserves has 
been halted effectively, and the cur- 
rent deficit under the European Pay- 
ments Union, requiring three-quarters 
payment in gold, has been reduced 
greatly. 


In addition to the £17-million pay- 
ments surplus and the £29-million 
withdrawn from the gold reserves; 
some £22 million of foreign funds 
flowed into the country, making 4 
total of £68 million in resources avail- 
able to the United Kingdom in the 
first half of 1955. As a result, Britain 
reduced its liabilities to other coun- 
tries by this sum, net liabilities to 
nonsterling countries falling by £51 
million and those to the rest of the 
sterling area by £17 million—Emb., 
London. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Peace, Freedom Stressed India Trade Meetings Successful 


\t Phnom Penh Fair 


“Peace, Freedom, Progress” is the 
theme of the U. S. Government-In- 
dustry Central Exhibit at the First In- 
ternational Exposition at Phnom 
penh, Cambodia, November 15-De- 
gember 4, the Office of International 
Trade Fairs has announced. 

The newly independent Cambodia is 
expressing its freedom with this inter- 
national exposition, and the attention 
giready given to the exposition by 
neighboring Asiatic countries indi- 
cates success is in prospect. Cambodia 
expects large numbers of its people 
from the Provinces as well as visitors 
from abroad. 

The United States introduces to 
Cambodia such exhibitions as televi- 
gon, voting machines, and home 
puilding. 

The United States is featuring an 
inexpensive home, using Cambodian 
materials, which could replace the uni- 
versal grass huts that dot the coun- 
tryside. Other displays include Amer- 
ican automobiles, sewing machines, 
woodworking machinery, farm ma- 
chinery, tractors, soya, hydroelectric 
power, vocational education testing 
equipment. 

Transportation Featured 


An outstanding transportation ex- 
hibit features models of steamship 
lines, cutaway aircraft engines, models 
of stratocruisers, radiotelecommunica- 
tions, and a modern railway system. 

Eleven countries have opened spe- 
clal pavilions or buildings at the fair, 
including the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Japan, India, Laos, Thailand, 
Viet-Nam, and the Netherlands. Com- 
mercial exhibits are shown from Italy, 
Germany, Hong Kong, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. 

The following are among those 
taking part in the U. S. Industry- 
Government Central Exhibit: 

American President Lines, New 
York; U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Deere & Co., Moline, IIL; 
Dettra Flag Co., New York; American 
Machinery & Foundry Co., New York; 
Ford International, Detroit; Charles 
A. Goodman Associates, Washington; 
International Harvester, Chicago; 
Isthmian Steamship Co., Washington; 
Lionel Corp., New York; Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, New York; Pfizer In- 
ternational, Inc., Washington; Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass.; Radio Corp. of America, New 
York; Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
New York; Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J.; United Air- 
Craft, Hartford, Conn.; and U. S. 
Army, Far East Command. 
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Meetings held by the U. S. Trade 
Mission assigned to the Indian Indus- 
tries Fair at New Delhi have been 
highly successful, according to reports 
from the mission, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced. 

The mission, composed of 2 Govern- 
ment officials and 4 U. S. businessmen, 
has been in India since October 8 
promoting and discussing two-way 
trade. Before the fair opened, the 
mission visited Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras where meetings and individual 
consultations were held to discuss pos- 
sibilities and problems of trade be- 
tween India and the United States. 

In Madras, the mission met with 
more than 350 businessmen including 
5 chambers of commerce, the Hand 
Loom Cloth Merchants Association, 
and the Madras Motor Vehicle and 
Allied Merchants Association. They 
held individual consultations with 35 
firms and 65 individuals. The more 
prominent discussions concerned U. 8S. 
financing, investments and licensing, 
large-scale marketing, and import and 
export of textile products. 

In Calcutta they met with more 
than 300 businessmen at meetings of 
the Indian chambers of commerce, 
the Gunny Trades Association, and the 
Bengal Home Industries Association. 
More than 2 full days were required 
for individual appointments. 

The mission has been headed by Emil 
E. Schnellbacher, director, Office of In- 
telligence and Services, Bureau of For- 





7 Nations Show Auto Trend 


In London Motor Exhibit 


More than half a million visitors 
were expected to visit Earl’s Court 
exhibition hall in London before the 
40th International Motor Show ended 
on October 29, the British Informa- 
tion Services report. 

The visitors saw a range of 1956 
cars, also boats and trailers, from the 
factories of seven nations, including 
those of Britain, the United States, 
Canada; Germany, and Italy. 

Britain showed its cars along with 
those of its competitors. The British 
industry is willing to compete and be- 
lieves that the 187 cars displayed can 
maintain the United Kingdom’s posi- 
tion as a leading automobile exporter. 

Total value of the United Kingdom’s 
motor industry exports in the first 8 
months of 1955 was more than $700 
million, of which passenger cars ac- 
counted for about $236 million. 

Greater comfort and safety, plus 
some radical technical changes, rank 
high among the improvements in the 
1956 British range. 


eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Prentiss M. Terry, field 
office manager at large, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with the mission 
since early October, will head the 
mission after Mr. Schnellbacher’s re- 
turn to Washington. 

The businessmen include Stuart J. 
Hindle, general agent of the Ameri- 
can President Lines, Los Angeles; 
Francis A. Mojo, vice president, Gala- 
tex Co., Inc., New York, an import-ex- 
port firm specializing be hosiery and 
textiles; F. H. Von Mecklenburg, presi- 
dent, H. E. Botzow, Inc., New York, a 
firm maintaining worldwide trade 
connections and importing coffee, al- 
cohol and essential oils, and exporting 
machinery; and Albert A. Sibbald,.im- 
port manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Until the end of the fair, December 
15, the mission will continue to discuss 
the problems and answer the ques- 
tions of Indian businessmen wish- 
ing to do business with the United 
States. The group is answering hun- 
dreds of trade questions each day 
from personal knowledge and others 
from a commercial library donated by 
the publishing industry of the United 
States. 


The members may be reached 
through the American Embassy at 
New Delhi, India. 


Sales Establish Record at 
Bremen Agricultural Fair 


Sales at the annual Agricultural and 
Economic Fair held in Bremen, Ger- 
many, August 26-September 4, were 
reported to be well above those of any 
preceding year. 

Organized for the eighth consecu- 
tive time by the Bremen Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bremen Messe-und 
Ausstellungs-Gesellschaft, this fair is 
reportedly the second largest show 
of its kind in West Germany. 

The fair drew 270,000 spectators, 
compared with 220,000 in the preceding 
year, and the number of exhibitors, 
which rose from 800 to 1,000, included 
local representatives of foreign manu- 
facturers from the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. 

A total of 3,000 agricultural ma- 
chines was on display; many of them 
operated on an hourly schedule. 

The general economic part of the 
fair was largely in the form of a 
variety of exhibits of household and 
kitchen utensils, furniture, clothing, 
textiles, and electric household ap- 
pliances, complemented by a showing 
of passenger cars and 3-wheeled 
motorcycles. 
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Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. 


WTIS reports, presented in an im- 
proved format and printed in easy-to- 
read type, are arranged in five con- 
venient “packages”: 


Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
$8.50 if mailed abroad); Part 2, Oper- 
ations Reports ($6 a year; $8.50 if 
mailed abroad); Part 3, Statistical 
Reports ($6 a year; $7.50 if mailed 
abroad); Part 4, Utilities Abroad ($3 
a year; $4 if mailed abroad); Part 5, 
Fairs and Exhibitions ($6 a year; $8 
if mailed abroad). 


Subscriptions for the World Trade 
Information Service may be placed 
with U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Remittances payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents should accom- 
pany subscriptions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic Reports 


Establishing a Business in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and West- 





Kenya Publishes New Data 
On Commerce and Industry 


The 1955 edition of “Commerce and 
Industry in Kenya,” a 62-page book- 
let designed to provide background in- 
formation and basic statistics to 
persons contemplating industrial or 
commercial enterprises in Kenya, has 
been published by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Nairobi. 

The booklet covers climate and 
population, imports and exports, min- 
ing, forestry, banking, labor laws, 
communications, and other areas of 
interest to the prospective business- 
man. 

A copy of “Commerce and Industry 
in Kenya” is available upon request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 
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ern Berlin. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-96. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 
Operations Reports 

Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-108. 5 pp. 10 
cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Portugal. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-109. 5 pp. 10 
cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations 
of Peru. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-110. 3 
pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. 


WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-111. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 


Statistical Reports 


Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast, 1953-54. WTIS, Part 3, No. 
55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-36. 4 pp. 20 
Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. 


WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


World Trade Review as of October 
1955. WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-39. 10 pp. 
20 cents. 





Foreign Trade... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


national curtains which do exist be- 
tween the countries of the Soviet bloc 
and the free world, we must also en- 
deavor to prevent their creation else- 
where. This is one of the most impor- 
tant objectives of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Just as is the case with each of you, 
I have been interested in our interna- 
tional relationships for a long time. 

Each of my work assignments over- 
seas has placed me in the role of an 
American businessman, meeting with 
my business and industry counter- 
parts abroad. 

My travels have convinced me com- 
pletely, that most of us here in the 
States know all too little about the 
economic and political problems of 
other countries friendly to the United 
States. We do not understand ade- 
quately the attitudes of the people in 
those countries. Most of us fail to 
realize how closely our future is bound 
up in the future and security of free 
nations around the world. 

And finally, I am convinced, that if 
the relations between nations are to 
be so established as to insure lasting 
peace—peace for us—those relation- 
ships must go far beyond mere gov- 
ernment-to-government conference. 

There must be increased contact 
between the peoples of nations, con- 
tact which will permit better under- 
standing at the broad level of citizen- 
ship. This, I believe can only be ac- 
complished by a tremendous increase 
in international trade, international 





Danish Export Publication | 


The publication “Denmark 
Exports 1955/56” has been re. 
leased by Borsen, a commercial] 
and shipping daily in Copen. 
hagen. 

The 154-page publication con- 
tains illustrations, advertise. 
ments, and feature articles on 
facets of Denmark’s industries 
and foreign trade. 

Copies of this publication may 
be requested from the Commer. 
cial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U, §., 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and are 
available for review on loan 
from the Department’s Field 
Offices. 











travel, and the international flow of 
private capital. 

And while we have a big job of in- 
creasing understanding abroad, we 
must never neglect the similar task 
at home. 

We cannot have a reasonably stable 
foreign economic policy unless there fs 
wide understanding here at home of 
foreign trade and foreign investment 
and of their importance to our pros- 
perity and to lasting peace. While 
representatives of the Government like 
myself may contribute toward a better 
understanding by our discussions with 
groups and by public statements, the 
task of developing a better under- 
standing is one which basically has to 
be done by business and other leaders 
everywhere. 


It is your efforts in your local com- 
munities which can create the under- 
standing which is so badly needed. It 
is you who can convince people that 
foreign economic policy, foreign trade, 
foreign investment, and foreign travel 
have important effects on their daily 
lives. Our Department’s Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce through its pub- 
lications, bulletins, and reports can 
be extremely helpful in making 
trade-information programs effective. 

You have developed important pro- 
grams of this kind. Your Interna- 
tional House and your International 
Trade Mart are living symbols of 
your realization that 
have an important part to play in 
the terribly important job of in- 
creasing international understanding. 
I can only urge you to keep up the 
good work—and assure you of our 
continued assistance in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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VOR Beacon Tested 


For Swedish Aviation 


The first very high frequency omni- 
directional range (VOR) beacon in- 
stalled in Sweden for automatic direc- 
tional air navigation was tested on 
October 27, according to Svenska Dag- 


pladet. , 
This first beacon is installed at 
vasterljung, approximately halfway 


between Stockholm and Norrkoping. 

The test flight utilizing the beacon 
was performed by a special test DC-6 
aircraft of Scandavian Airlines Sys- 
tem which flew the route from Malmo 
to Stockholm with apparent success 
after coming within the beacon’s 
range. 

Representatives of the Swedish Min- 
istry of Communications, Telecommu- 
nications Board, Civil Aviation Board, 
Swedish Air Force, and SAS partici- 
pated in the flight. ° 

Swedish authorities plan, according 
to the press, to install 11 VOR bea- 
cons to cover all air routes in Sweden. 
These beacons, it is said, will be lo- 
cated at Lulea, Norrfors, Sundsvall, 
Hallnas, Vallentuna, Vasterljung, Her- 
rakra, Horby, Goteborg, Hallsberg and 
Karistad. Construction of the bea- 
cons probably will take place in three 
stages. The Copenhagen-Malmo- 
Stockholm route will be the first to be 
s equipped with these facilities, for 
which an appropriation already has 
been requested by the Royal Board of 
Civil Aviation. 





Vrla Power Project Begins 
Operation in Yugoslavia 


The first two stages of Yugloslavia’s 
four-stage Vrla hydroelectric power 
project of the Vlasina River power 
system went into operation on Novem- 
ber 6 after 9 years of construction. 

Vrla I is to generate 21,000 kilowatts 
and Vria II, 11,200 kilowatts. Eventu- 
ally Vrla III, with 12,500 kilowatts, and 
Vrla IV, with 11,200, are to come on 
the line to permit a total capacity of 
55,900 kilowatts. 


Work on this project was begun in 
1946. The rock-fill dam, 250 meters 
long and 32.meters high and consist- 
ing of 320,000 cubic meters of material, 
is one of the largest in Europe. The 
storage lake formed by this dam con- 
tains 165"million cubic meters. When 
finished, the project is to generate 
150 million kilowatt-hours annually. 

The first two stages of the project 
had been put into operation early this 


year but had to be taken out again 


i 
| 


when a generator shaft broke down 


| during the testing period. 
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Costa Rica Exempts Tourists Entering Via 
Inter-American Highway From Vehicle Duty. 


Costa Rica now officially exempts 
tourists entering the country via the 
Inter-American Highway from pay- 
ment of applicable import duties on 
their vehicles. 


A traveler initially is exempted from 
payment of such duties for a stay of 
15 days, but he may extend the period 
of exemption to a maximum of 6 
months by following prescribed proce- 
dures. 

Travelers who have entered the 
country before the new regulation be- 
came effective may legalize their 
status with regard to customs duties. 


Penalties are to be imposed for non- 
compliance with the new regulations. 


The new regulations are put into 
effect under Executive Decree No. 26 
signed on October 19 and published 2 
days later in La Gaceta No. 235. 

A translation of the new decree fol- 
lows: 


eArticle 1—Any tourist entering the 
country temporarily by air, sea, or 
land may import one vehicle for his 
use in the territory of the Republic 
for a period not to exceed 15 days 
from date of his entry into the country 
without payment of the corresponding 
customs duties and taxes. 


For this purpose customs agents at 
borders or ports shall deliver to the 
tourist a distinctive label which they 
will attach to a visible part of the 
vehicle, indicating place of entry; 
date, make, model, and motor num- 
ber; license number; condition of ve- 
hicle; and name of chauffeur, as well 
as an indication that such permission 
is valid for 15 days only. 


eArticle 2—Tourists desiring to re- 
main with their vehicles in the coun- 
try for a greater length of time and 
Costa Ricans with legal residence in 
foreign countries who had not entered 
the country in the year prior to their 
application may have their vehicles in 
the country for a maximum period of 
6 months, but they shall be obliged 
to appear before the principal cus- 
tomhouse within 15 days following 
their entry to fulfill legal formalities; 
subsequently they shall appear before 
the General Traffic Bureau to fulfill 
the necessary requisites. 


eArticle 3—A person who under the 
protection of this decree imports a 
vehicle without payment of duties and 
remains in the country longer than 
herein stipulated without request- 
ing the corresponding extension shall 
incur a fine or 1,000 colones if within 
48 hours following expiration of the 
period authorized by this law he has 
not left the country or presented him- 


self at the customhouse to legalize 
his status. oo oe 

eArticle 4——This decree is in ef- 
fect from the date of its publication 
A — decree No. 34 of November 
4, 1927. 


*Transitory Article—vVehicles of 
tourists who have entered the country 
temporarily before promulgation of 
this regulation and who have not paid 
the corresponding customs duties, 
shall appear before the principal cus- 
tomhouse and subsequently before 
the General Traffic Bureau within 15 
days following. promulgation of this 
decree to legalize their status; those 


not doing so shall be subject to legal 


action. \ 


Irrigation Project in 
Bombay Now Complete 


The Ghataprabha Left Bank canal 
project, one of the principal irriga- 
tion projects scheduled for construc- 
tion under India’s First Five Year 
Plan, has been completed. 

Water was let in the last section 
of the canal on October 24, marking 
the successful completion of this 54.5- 
million-rupee, or $11,445,000, project. 

The project consists of a 44-mile 
main canal and two branches 18 and 
13 miles long, known as the Raibag 
and Jamakhandi branches. The main 
canal starts from a weir built across 
the Ghataprabha River about 2 miles 
above Gokak Falls in the Belgaum dis- 
trict. This reservoir is relatively small 
and the new canal, fed by the exces- 
sive flow in the river during the mon- 
soon, can function for only a few 
months of the year. Nevertheless, the 
main canal and its two branches are 
expected to irrigate 120,000 acres in 
the Belgaum and Bijapur districts, 
permitting an additional annual pro- 
duction of 40,000 tons of food grains. 


A distinctive feature of the project 
is that as construction progressed sec- 
tions of the canal were opened for 
irrigation without waiting for com- 
pletion of the entire project. The 
final 12-mile section of the main canal 
and the Jamakhandi branch now have 
been made ready for irrigation. 


Construction of a reservoir large 
enough to hold water to supply the 
canal throughout the year and exten- 
sion of the main canal by an addi- 
tional 29 miles are said to be under 
consideration by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment and may form part of the 
State’s irrigation program during the 
second Five Year Plan period. 
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Peruvian Demand for Paperboard 
Food Containers Grows Rapidly 


Peruvian demand and consumption of sanitary food containers— 
paper and paperboard—are mounting steadily. 

About 414 million waxed paper cups for ice cream, mostly 3- and 314- 
ounce capacity, were used in 1954, along with approximately 200,000 
pint- and quart-size ice-cream pails, trade sources estimate. Use of gela- 


tin and jelly 4-ounce capacity paper 
cups amounted to 750,000 units and 
the 6- and 12-ounce cold-drink cups, 
400,000 units, while the 6- and 8-ounce 
hot-drink cups averaged 200,000 units. 
Demand for other round - nested 
frozen-food containers represented 
smaller amounts. 

Restaurants, bars, and other food 
establishments are using more of 
these containers. Paper water-cup 
use also has increased in office build- 
ings, commercial houses, and in homes. 
The opening of modern food stands 
in leading communities is resulting in 
enlarged use. 

Imports of sanitary paper contain- 
ers have risen almost 9 times from 
1949-54, showing a significant trend 
among Peruvian consumers for these 
containers. 

As a means of preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases, the Peruvian 
Public Health Department now is con- 
templating compulsory use of paper 
and paperboard containers by all 
food and drink establishments and 
vendors, which if adopted probably 
will stimulate the use of sanitary 
food containers. 


Some Items Must Be Imported 

Cold- or hot-drink paper cups, 
round-nested food containers, fluid- 
milk containers or ice-cream paper 
cups and pails are not produced do- 
mestically. All are imported, and the 
United States enjoys a major por- 
tion of this trade. 


The 1954 consumption of folding pa- 
per cartons for butter is estimated at 
approximately 1.2 million 1-pound car- 
tons, of which local manufacturers 
supplied one-third. A small modern 
paperboard container plant was es- 
tablished in Lima in April 1955, the 
probable output consisting of folding- 
paperboard cartons for butter, ice- 
cream molds, frozen seafoods, phar- 
maceuticals, confectionery, pastry, 
and others. 


New and greater use is being made 
in Peru of corrugated shipping con- 
tainers, the domestic production of 
which has increased steadily in the 
past few years. The 1954 output was 
estimated at about 12 million con- 
tainers, used largely for packing beer 
and other bottled liquors which 
amounted to 4.8 million units, canned 
fish, 3.6 million units, and canned 
milk 2.4 million units. Most of the 
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remainder was for packing fresh 
fruits—oranges, apples, pineapples— 
a relatively new use. These fruits 
formerly were packed in wooden 
crates. 


Multiwall Paper-Bag Output Up 

Similarly, the domestic production 
and consumption of multiwall paper 
bags has expanded significantly in 
recent years. Production in 1948 was 
estimated at 7 million bags, by 1952 
this output was doubled, and by 1954, it 
increased to 19 million. 


Multiwall paper bags are used 
mainly in Peru for packaging cement, 
sugar, and minerals. Cement 4- and 
6-ply bags—94 pounds content—ac- 
counted for about 50 percent of the 
total 1954 bag consumption, followed 
by 4- and 6-ply sugar bags, about 
30 percent, and minerals—6-ply—the 
remainder. 


Paper grocery-bag consumption has 
increased continually to an estimated 
total of 120 million bags in 1954, all of 
which were produced locally. 

A continued steady increase in pro- 
duction and consumption of corru- 
gated shipping containers, multiwall 
paper bags, and grocery bags is ex- 
pected in the coming years, but for- 
eign participation does not appear 
favorable because of the local prefer- 


ence for the lower priced domestic 
products. 





U. K. Auto Radio Sales 
May Set Record 


Automobile radio sales in the 
United Kingdom are expected to 
set a new record this year. 

About 50,000 already have been 
sold locally, according to esti- 
mates. Automobile radio licenses 
in force in August numbered 
over 283,000. The British Radio 
Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, reperts that 650,000 au- 
tomobile radios have been pro- 
duced since the war. More than 
140,000 of these have been ex- 
ported direct, and about 175,000 
have been installed in automo- 
biles which were exported.— 
Emb., London, 
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India Supply Mission 
Awards Contracts 


The India Supply Mission, 253 
Massachusetts Avenué N.W., W 
ton 8, D. C., reports details of con 
valued at over $10,000 awarded by its 
organization in October, as follows: 

Contract No. B-515/4/7/4962, 45 
punching machines, valued at $233,. 
633.60, supplied by Indianapolis Ma. 
chinery & Supply Co., 229 Center St, 
New York 13, N. Y. 

Contract No. B-515/4/1/4957, 19 
grinding machines, valued at $22,- 
000.80, supplied by San Mar Tool & 
Equipment Co., 110 Washington Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Contract No. B-515/4/2/4958, 16 
radial drills, valued at $42,331, sup. 
plied by Misal Sa Leto, Milan, Italy, 

Contract No. B-515/1/A/4988, 19 
autosynchronous motors, valued at 
$12,787, supplied by Compton Parkin- 
son Ltd., Crompton House, Aldwych, 
London, England. 

Contract No. B-515-4/6/4994, 1§ 
punching and shearing machines, 
valued at $18,412.05, supplied 
Morrison, Marshall & Hill Ltd. 44/4 
Tower Hill, London, England. 

Contract No. B-515/3/4995, 8 hy- 
draulic car hoists, valued at $11,408.40, 
supplied by Wayne Pump Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Contract No. B-515/5/5002, 11 pneu- 
matic power hammers, valued at 
$15,194.40, supplied by Vulkanhammer 
Maschinenfabrik Lahnstrasse 11-28, 
Berlin, West Germany. 

Contract No. B-515/6/7/5025, 13 alr 
compressors, valued at $14,040, sup- 
plied by Ingersoll Rand Co., 1627 K 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Contract No. C-564/1/4992, 70,000 L. 
T. ammonium sulfate, valued at $3,- 
389,400, supplied by H. J. Baker & 
Bros., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

Contract No. C-564/2/4955, 60,000 L. 
T. ammonium sulfate, valued at $3,- 
868,000, supplied by Mathiesons Chem- 
ica] Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 

Contract No. B-559/2/4973, 2 diesel- 
driven trucks, valued at $20,262.80, 
supplied by The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

Contract No. FOA/C/125/A/5/5014, 1 
arc gear-type process camera, valued 
at $18,129, supplied by Miltenberg & 
Sampton Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Iraq Awards Contract for Dam 


The Iraqi Ministry of Development 
has awarded the contract for the Der- 
bendi Khan Dam construction to J. A. 
Jones Construction Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 966, Charlotte, N. C. 

An invitation to bid on this project 
was announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, September 27, 1954, page 14. 
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ICA To Finance Study 
Of Mining in Bolivia 


An engineering-management survey 
of Bolivian mining to determine how 
that industry can make the maximum 
contribution to Bolivia’s economy will 
be made by Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
New York, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration has announced. 

Under a $162,000 contract financed 
py the ICA, firm soon will send six 
technicians to Bolivia to study the 
proad economic aspects of Bolivian 
mining and to recommend sound and 

ctical measures to make it most 
effective. The Bolivian Government 
requested U. S. technical aid for the 
study. 

All phases of the industry, including 
mining, milling, smelting and refining, 
reserves, operations, management, 
capital requirements, and the like, 
will be covered in the study. Geological 
field surveys to explore and develop 
new mineral resources or to prove the 
extent or quality of known reserves 
will not be included. 

The study will cover Bolivia’s prin- 
cipal minerals, particular attention 
being given to tin and the technical 
and economic feasibility of a tin 
smelter, because of the historic im- 
portance of tin to the country. Other 
Bolivian minerals include lead, zinc, 
antimony, copper, tungsten, manga- 
nese, asbestos, sulfur, mica, and 
mercury. 

The study also will give careful 
attention to measures that would en- 
courage a favorable attitude by in- 
ternational commercial and invest- 
ment groups toward future business 
involving Bolivia. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis plans to pre- 
pare its reports so that they will: 
serve as a guide to the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment in taking measures to place 
the mining industry in a position to 
make its maximum contribution to the 
country’s economy and serve as a basis 
for attracting the capital and man- 
agement required for the industry’s 
development. 

Bolivian tin-ore exports to the 
United States and the United King- 
dom provide as much as 70 percent 
of the country’s foreign-exchange 
receipts, but for various reasons 
Bolivia always has been a high-cost 
producer of minerals. 


Production Cost High 


The average production cost for 
tin is reported at $1.10-$1.25 a pound, 
compared with world-market prices 
of less than $1 a pound. Substantial 
portions of Bolivia’s output include 
low-grade ores with impurities that 
make refining difficult. 

Bolivia has 8 percent of the world’s 
tin reserves, accounts for about 20 
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percent of the free-world production, 
and supplies 17 percent of United 
States’ tin. Comparable figures on 
Bolivia’s antimony are 14 percent, 26 
percent, and 30 percent, respectively. 


In addition to tin and antimony, 
Bolivia’s main exports are wolfram 
(tungsten), zinc, and lead. Bolivian 
exports to the United States totaled 
$47 million in 1954, according to U. S. 
customs figures. 


Almost 85 percent of Bolivia’s people 
are engaged in agriculture, and only 
4 percent in mining, yet the latter 
industry produces the foreign ex- 
change to pay for imported food since 
the Bolivians do not raise enough food 
for themselves. 


Faced with an economic crisis re- 
sulting from falling tin prices in late 
1953, the Bolivian Government last 
year started a general development 
program after the United States al- 
located $12.5 million in development 
assistance and contributed $2 million 
to the emergency food production 
program. 


In the fiscal year 1955 the United 
States approved a total of about $23 
million in development and emergency 
aid for Bolivia, including approxi- 
mately $7 million worth of footstuffs 
and development equipment last 
June for the following 6 month 
period. 


ICA has a continuing program of 
development assistance and technical 
cooperation in Bolivia this fiscal year. 
A program level of about $20 million 
for development assistance and about 
$2.5 million for technical cooperation 
has been discussed but not finally 
approved. 


The joint Bolivia-U. S. technical 
cooperation program seeks to help the 
Bolivian Government raise the living 
standard through activities in agri- 
culture, health and sanitation, edu- 
cation, public administration, and 
-transportation. 





Limited Quantity of Cheese 
For Export on Bid Basis 


An offer to sell 15 million pounds 
of Commodity Credit Corporation- 
owned cheddar cheese for export on a 
competitive bid basis, for the limited 
period through December 1955, was 
announced by the Department of 
Agriculture on November 15. 

Departrilent officials indicated that 
the new pricing arrangement for ex- 
port sales of cheese is intended to aid 
U. S. exporters in seeking foreign 
markets on a more competitive price 
basis. They emphasized that there is 
no intention to offer or sell cheese on 
any basis that might seriously depress 
world-price levels or disrupt world 
markets for this commodity. 


Farm Surplus Agreement 
Signed With Brazil 


An agreement for the sale to Brazil, 
for local currency, of U.S. surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for a total value, 
including certain transportation costs, 
of approximately $41 million, was 
signed in Rio de Janeiro by represen- 
tatives of the two Governments on 
November 16. ; 

Wheat to a value of $31 million is 
to be the principal commodity shipped 
under this agreement. The balance will 
be made up of smaller quantities of , 
wheat flour, feed grains, lard, and un- 
manufactured tobacco. 

As in the case of the other agree- 
ments under Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, the sales will be made through 
private U. S. traders. 


A portion of the currency accruing 
under this program will be used to 
meet U. S. Government expenses in 
Brazil. An additional part of the funds 
will be loaned to the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment for development purposes, 
with eventual repayment to the 
United States. The remainder will be 
used for agricultural marketing de- 
velopment in Brazil and the carrying 
out of an educational exchange pro- 
gram between Brazil and the United 
States. 





France, Cambodia, Viet-Nam 
Receive ICA Authorizations 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced new au- 
therizations totaling $1,320,000, for 
France, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam, un- 
der the provisions of section 402 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. ' 


The authorization for France is to 
cover purchase of corn and/or grain 
sorghum for French West Africa to a 
value of $320,000. Cambodia received 
an authorization of $500,000 for evap- 
orated and condensed milk. Viet- 
Nam was granted $500,000 to cover 
procurement of fresh apples, pears, 
grapes, and citrus fruits; and canned 
apricots, cherries, citrus, figs, peaches, 
pears, purple plums, and/or mixed 
fruits of any type. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $300 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program ~ 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 shall be 
used to finance the sale abroad of 
U. S. surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies. 





Uruguayan peanut production for 
1955 is estimated at 6,335 short tons, 
up slightly from the 6,230 tons pro- 
duced in the previous year, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Tax Convention Between United States, 
Netherlands Covers Netherlands Antilles 


The convention between the United 
States and the Netherlands for the 
avoidance of double taxation with re- 
spect to income and certain other 
taxes was extended on November 10, 
1955, to include the Netherlands An- 
tilles, operative retroactively on and 
after January 1, 1955. 

The convention of April 29, 1948, 
was modified and supplemented by the 
protocol of June 15, 1955, to facilitate 
its extension to the Netherlands An- 
tilles. 

Pursuant to article XXVII of the 
1948 convention, which prescribes the 
procedure whereby the application of 
the convention may be extended to 
oversea areas under the jurisdiction 
of either Government, the Nether- 


.lands Government gave written noti- 


fication dated June 24, 1952, of the 
desire of the Netherlands Antilles 
Government that the convention’s op- 
eration be extended thereto. 


Netherlands Concurs 

The proposal was submitted to the 
U. S. Senate for approval and, on 
July 29, 1955, the day on which it 
gave advice on and consent to the 
supplementary 
protocol of June 15, 1955, it approved 
the proposal, subject to certain lim- 
itations and understandings in addi- 
tion to the modifications effected by 
the protocol. 

The Netherlands Government, after 
consultation with the Netherlands 
Antilles authorities, concurred with 
respect to those limitations and under- 
standings, which are: 

eArticle I (1) of the convention 
shall have application to the Nether- 
lands Antilles only in respect of in- 
come taxes and profits taxes, since 
no property tax is levied in that juris- 
diction. 

eIn the application of article II (1) 
(j) of the convention, the term “com- 
petent authority” shall be understood 
to mean, in the case of the Nether- 


lands Antilles, the Administrateur van 
Financien or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative. 

eParagraphs (2) and (3) of article 
VI of the convention shall have no 
application in the Netherlands An- 
tilles, since the agreements of 1926 
and 1939 referred to therein have no 
application to the Netherlands An- 
tilles. 

eArticles XI and XIII of the con- 
vention shall be deemed to be deleted 
and of no effect, and article XIV is 
modified, in accordance with the res- 
ervations agreed upon with respect to 
the conventions. 

eArticle XX of the convention shall 
have no application in the Nether- 
lands Antilles, since the provisions 
thereof relating to certain Nether- 
lands property taxes have no bearing 
on Netherlands Antilles taxes. 

eIn extending to the Netherlands 
Antilles the application of the conven- 
tion of April 29, 1948, as supplemented 
by the protocol of June 15, 1955, the 
collection provision in article XXII 
will be restricted in its application 
so that each of the Governments may 
assist in collecting the other’s taxes 
only to the extent necessary to insure 
that the provisions of the convention 
shall not be enjoyed by persons not 
entitled to its benefits. 


Acceptance Notice Necessary 


Upon entry into force of the supple- 
mentary protocol on November 10, 
1955, the only remaining action neces- 
sary to make effective the extension 
to the Netherlands Antilles was a writ- 
ten notice to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment of the acceptance by the U. 8. 
Government of the proposal for that 
purpose made in the Netherlands noti- 
fication dated June 24, 1952. That no- 
tice of acceptance was communicated 
to the Netherlands Government 
through diplomatic channels on No- 
vember 10, 1955. 

The Netherlands Antilles are a 
group of islands, sometimes called the 


Netherlands West Indies, off the coast 
of Venezuela, including Aruba, Bon- 
aire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustalius, and 
the Netherlands part of St. Martin all 
coming within the scope of the in- 
come-tax law generally referred to as 
an ordinance of Curacao. 


Imports of Rabbit 
Furs Under Inquiry 


The Tariff Commission announced 
on November 16 an _ investigation, 
under the “escape clause” of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, into the im- 
ports of dressed rabbit furs and fur 
skins, not dyed, provided for in para- 
graph 1519(a). 

A public hearing in this investiga- 
tion was ordered for December 19, 
1955, at the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Interested 
parties desiring to appear should give 
written notice to the Secretary of the 
Commission at least 3 days in ad- 
vance. 

This investigation follows an appli- 
cation by the Rabbit Dressers Insti- 
tute, Inc., of New York, claiming that 
imports have so increased, under the 
trade-agreement reduction in duty, as 
to cause or threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry. 
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